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Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal on 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
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The {[CHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
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‘hursday A the same hour. 
JOHN GILE, Secretary. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
RIVIERE'S CONCERTS.—Mdile. Carlotta Patti in 
NG NIGHT SATURDAY NEXT, 


Conductor, M. RIVIERE, 





HE KIBBLE CRYSTAL ART PALACE, 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASGOW. —The 
Treasurer will be happy to hear from first-class Vocalists, 
Instrumentalists, and Concert oaing Parties, stating terms 
and dates vacant for Engagements in Glasgow. Apply to 
Mr. Ropgrt Down1z, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant bean we my is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and pao 
concerts, address to her 2 lence, OAs: Dorset Street, 
Po-~tmon-aauare, W, 


GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and 0O., Music| 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers i 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Reece egg po in Leipzig zig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

is, Vienna, and Rooms for caching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


NEW SONGS. 


FRANZ ABT. 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF FEN. 48. 
“ Franz Abt’s latest ballad, ‘When in the Stilly Hour 
of E’en,” is one of his most happy inspirations for a Bass 
Voice. "The Graphic,” Aug. 2nd. 
«This charming little song is a capital example of Herr 
Abt’s admirable talent for producing neat, characteristic, 
and unique Vocal Music. Contraltos will "look upon this 
pong as quite a boon.”—*‘ Queen,” August 2nd. 
MICHAEL WATSON. 
KATHLEEN’S STORY. 3s. 











“1s svar little ballad with a genuine Irish ring in it, 
pa surely take the public taste.”—‘' The Graphic,” 
Aug. 2nd, 


KING HALL. 
THE DREAMY LAND OF FLOWERS. 33s. 
* An excellent piece of music, well conceived, well executed. 
Sopranos in search of nore, ‘can do no better than get this 
charming | song, which will please wherever it is heard.” 


JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARK PAST. 4s. 
FABIO CAMPANA. 
BELLA ITALIA. i. , 
L’ OMBRA D’ UNA ROSA.’ In D flat and G@. 3s. 
DR. FERDINAND HILLER. 
meee | Mam MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. In C and 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
I LOVE MY LOVE. InA flat and B flat. 4s. 
THE RAFT. In KandG. 4s. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 4s. 
FLY FORTH, 0 GENTLE DOVE. 4s. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Gand B flat. 4s. 
‘TWAS BUT A DREAM. 3s. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 8s. 


LONDON; 


Now Ready, in 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By HIS WIFE. 


“« This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will be a valuable book of reference 
for the musical historian. We need scarcely say that all 4 
portions of Moscheles’ diary which vod to his intercourse w 
artists of note will recall a flood of recollections. Indeed, on 
volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.” —Athenwum, 


“These volumes are full of Pleasant gossip, | The on alnoa 


‘| letters between them contain 


notices 
every musical celebrity of the last half century. 
Moscheles’ recollections none are so interesting as those ar 
Mendelssohn.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HURST and BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


URROWES’S, THOROUGH-BASS Li ter 
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PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 
Flush with Cloth Back. 


THREE AND SIXPENCE, 
Bound in Cloth. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND OCO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 

Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. ith Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
London: J. T, Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. Qs., by Post Qs. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earlicst 

authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 

transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 


, the time.”—Literary Churchman. 


“A charming book; should be in every village library,”—~ 
Church Review, om id 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8a. 6d., by Post 3s, 10d, 

“*A few common-place sketches of common- -place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey somo 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 

story will be ful ."—Preface. 


The PTET and Four other Allegories. 18. 6d, ; 


y Post 18. 7d. 
« Usetal to teadte e clash ab Bonde school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. . 
Mf arya oo Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
nn Shleah te Tete," ‘Sur Christian Calling,” &e. 2s. ; by 


2a. 
ek wade 
x oe yernly wee and recommend to a lending 


The CHILDREN'S GUILD: with Rules'of a fow 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 28. 9d. 
“A pretty s ve sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may cables children of different stations to act upon one another 
le iounlp aah. Seahintialineg ize or for 
ne is ex 
library.”—Church Times, ne papers 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
«fo poplar ne to need A-¥) en eae yam. Th 
i | an Pe pom wholesome teaching.’ Guardia ian. 8h 
aur seme escalate 
piety throughout.” —Churchman. ™ 


COUSIN. EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
er Book. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
by W.J.E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 
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J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NDISPENSABLE to all TEACHERS of MUSIC, 
The New Edi of ROBERT COCKS and CO.'8 
poy <a G joe yvtperen oh (of hey. w and — 
—New med ger London. “sn 
D* A. B. MARX'S GREAT WORKS :— 
School of Musical Composition. Vol. 1, Royal 8vo., 


4th Edition. i 
The Uni Musie. Royal 8vo. 








E “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the aa: 
Editions : 


PTUTeREEEI US ETRECEO SECS OOS Cer error 


ih of H.M.S. * Galatea” .. 
Arranged as oforte Duet ., 5 
Transcribed ag a brilliant Pianoforte ‘piece by I Rummel 4 
, ey ©. ain as yaad. - p fe. ayn ar 
rt rts., 


Ditto, for Septett .... i 7 
London: J. B. Cosaih & ©, ‘201, Rageut-strect, Ww. 


Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
oe 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


Plain Gold 
With pho 


@a ococe-; 








BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piane, 
4s. 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


} London: J, B, Caammn & Co., o sennt © 
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12, 
The Musio of the Minsteonth Century. Royal 8yo. 12s, 
All post free 


Les THE HILLS RESOUND. Arranged for 

the PIANOFORTE by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Dedi- 

cated, by special are-y to ies, Royal Highness the Princess 

of Wales. Price 4s, ; post free for 24 stampa. As a four-part 
song, price 4d. 

Ww sr wn. 5 ae CATALOGUE of all his 

eee ee See pris and 

HONS « on A la abou of MUSIO. By GEO. F. WES’. 

eventh Edition. Post free 12 stamps. “ Asa class book for 


schools it can have fow superiors.” 
senentary Ne Daily Telegraph” 
Sole Pu Rosgat Cocks & £ New Burlington- 








street, London. be had everywhere 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.-- 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson's 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lioyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr, Jons Tuomas, 





ir 





| 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
oF 
ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


ed le 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: . 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist.of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 











HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 
. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 33d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 84. ; postage, 14d, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular a oh of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to mabe the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
armeagee. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,’—Church Review. 


men oop 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &a.. AND ATHANASTAN CREBD. 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
, FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps BY THE LATE REY. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
| Music By C. E, WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


i hoirmaster of the Hertford. 
0 ist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choir ; 
shive Obureh Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








i} 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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London; J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








THOUGHTS. 
I am sitting before the embers, 
Where the fire has faded out ; 
I can hear the wind as it rattles, 
And tosses the leaves about. 
No friend that I love is near me, 
No lips that I love are nigh,— 
We three are alone together, 
The ashes—the gloom—and I! 


I am weeping before the embers, 
For one who was all to me, 

But whose smile of devoted fondness 
I never again shall see! 

O, why is the grave so yearning? 
It cannot one victim spare,— 

And man, who was made immortal, 
The sorrows of death must share, 


Iam praying before the embers, 
And their last faint gleam of light 
Breaks out with a fitful glimmer, 
Ere it sinks in the gloom of night! 
And so, may the faith that wavers, 
In this sorrowful soul of mine, 
Break forth, like the dying embers, 
And light me to realms divine! 


Nannie Lampert, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mdme. Ristori will appear at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, next week in the réles of Medea, Mary 
Stuart, Elizabeth, and Marie Antoinette. 





Malle. Heilbron (pianiste) is giving very attractive 
concerts at the Dublin Exhibition, assisted by Dr. 
and Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, Mrs. Scott Fennell, 
Mr. Oldham, &c. 





We understand Messrs. Gunn are making arrange- 
ments for concerts at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 
at which will appear Mdlle, Marimon, Mdme. 
Demeric Lablache, Signori Bettini and Foli and the 
other members of the Italian Opera Company en- 
gaged for the Gaiety Theatre. There is also expecta- 
tion of the arrival of a new primo tenore from Italy. 





Elated, no doubt, with the recent successful attempt 
to do away with band performances on Sunday even- 
ings on Eastbourne Pier, the clergy of Worthing are 
making strenuous efforts to obtain a similar victory | 
over the directors of the Worthing Pier Company. 
It is stated, however, that the residents and visitors 
at the latter place are much entertained by the per- 
formance of the band on Sunday evenings. 





On Wednesday, last week, the choirs of Alfriston, 
Jevington, Pevensey, Willingdon, and St. Saviour’s, 
Eastbourne, held their choral festival in Alfriston 
Parish Church, Dr. J. C. Sanger being conductor. 
The interior of the building was tastefully decorated 
with flowers and shrubs, and was filled by a numerous 
congregation. The Rev. L. W. Foley preached the 
sermon. The musical portions of the service were 
rendered most effectively by the combined choirs. 





Miss Josephine Fiddes, who has been impersonat- 
ing Lady Godiva at the Colosseum, Liverpool, met 
the other night with an accident which might have 
proved serious. In the second scene, a drawing- 
room set, Lady Godiva and Earl Leofric were the 
only persons on the stage. Miss Fiddes, to make up 
her character, had on a wig, the hair of which hung 
down her back, and as she was sitting at the table 
talking to the Earl she suddenly turned her head, 
which caused her wig to come in contact with one of 
the candles on the table, when it immediately 
ignited. The lady tried to relieve herself of her wig, 
but her hands were badly burned before this was 
accomplished. She also sustained severe injuries on 
the neck and face, and was unable to proceed with 
her performance. The injured lady after a few days 
Was able to resume her professional duties. 


Oa Thursday evening the Philharmonic Society 


its predecessors. All the local talent available was 
there, and, in addition, Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue 
and Mr. Oldham. The program was well selected, 
the sacred opening with Haydn’s “The Heavens 
are telling.” The duet of Mendelssohn’s, “ I waited 
for the Lord,” was executed with tenderness and 
feeling by Mrs. Thorneloe, and Mrs. O'Donoghue. 
The march from Costa’s “ Eli” brought the first 
part to a close. In the second part the harp 
playing of Mrs. O'Donoghue and the song ‘ To her 
Harp” were perfect. Dr. O'Donoghue sang “ My 
Sweetheart when a boy,” and being encored 
substituted “When other lips.” The Singing 
Lesson” was well sung by Mrs. O'Donoghue and 
Mr. Oldham. The chorus singing, by members of 
the Philharmonic Society, was all that could be 
desired. 


— 





The three theatres in Manchester are all enjoying 
great success in spite of the hot weather. At the 
Theatre Royal the Haymarket Company, after a 
week of the “‘ Wicked World,” are now delighting 
crowded houses with the good old English comedies 
than which no better interpreters can be found than 
in the Haymarket Company.—aAt the Prince’s 
Theatre—which not being a Theatre Royal, i.e., 
under the Lord Chambertain’s license—we have 
‘“ Kissi-Kissi,” with Mr. Stoyle in a ‘‘make up” 
as much like the Shah as Mr. Corri’s was at the 
Opera Comic before he was compelled to white- 
wash his face. The piece is an immense success, 
and the local press are unanimous in its praise. 
The acting is excellent, the honours (always allow- 
ing the place @honneur to Mr. Stoyle) being equally 
divided between Miss Julia Mathews, our old Man- 
chester favourite, Mrs. Bickerstaff, Miss Grundy 
and Mr. Wyke Moore. ‘ Kissi-Kissi” has been 
preceded by “ The Waterman” every evening.—— 
At the Queen’s Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman in 
‘* Charles I.” have been doing excellently. As an 
old favourite in Cottonopolis Mr. Irving might 
naturally expect to be well received, but the in- 
tellectual conception of the Martyr King would 
command success, independently of local predilec- 
tions. The mounting and acting are both highly 
creditable to the management. 





THEATRES. 





The changes of the week in theatrical matters 
have been of small importance. Mr. Conquest and 
his turgid drama but wonderful performance have 
left the traps and vampires of the Gaiety in peace 
and have betaken themselves to the Crystal Palace ; 
and Mr. Toole has returned to the scene of many 
successes, appearing in ‘“ Ali Baba,” and the 
“ Spitalfields Weaver.” From the Globe Theatre 
Mr. Saker has departed, shaking the dust of the 
metropolis off his feet. In him London recognised 
a comedian of decided abilities, but the piece which 
should have developed these was poor and trite, and 
the artistic element in it was weak enough to sacrifice 
pathos and interest to mere horseplay. We hope to 
see Mr. Saker again in town under worthier auspices. 
At the Opera Comic we have this week two secessions, 
namely Mr. George Honey and Miss Rose Bell. The 
gentleman has joined his former associates in 
“ Caste,” which is now playing at the Standard. 
As a matter of course the “ Wonderful Duck” 
received its coup de grace on the night when these 
artists took their leave. It has been followed 
by Mr. Craven’s drama of * Milky White,” with 
the author and Mr. Manders in their original 
parts, and Miss Gainsborough as the heroine. 
The latter lady has a very pleasing manner and 
much intelligence: the part is therefore very satis- 
factorily sustained. The play, by the bye, has been 
shorn of its pathetic proportions and the nonsense 
in it is developed. Is this in deference to the 
presumed spirit of an age educated by opera bouffe ? 
‘* Kissi-Kissi” is the great attraction at this theatre. 
The manager’s ironical alacrity in falling in’ with 
the Lord Chamberlain’s wishes has disarmed that 
feeble functionary, and of course lent’ additional 
piquancy to the humour of a quasi-forbidden enter- 
tainment, 





of Monaghan gave a concert which surpassed all 


The French plays have departed,—hboth com- 


panies. For the one—that of MM. Valnay and 
Pitron at the Princes’s—we could have wished a 
more hospitable reception on the part of the 
authorities. The scheme of this management 
suffered gravely from our muddle of a censorship; 
nearly every drama of importance intended for pro- 
duction was vetoed by the Reader of Plays, and 
though some of the prohibitions were rescinded 
after loud protests in the press, enough remained in 
force to cut up MM. Valnay and Pitron’s season 
and to rob Desclée of half her power. The St. 
James's enterprise was more fortunate. Here the 
wickedness was more idiomatic and escaped 
the vigilance of our astute functionary. A joke, 
albeit broad as the English Channel, if conveyed in 
Paris argot is not to be traced through dictionaries ; 
and plenty of these passed the Mrs. Grundy of the 
censorship. We doubt whether the London public 
are much the worse forit. By the way that sly man 
who has bamboozled the Censor in the matter of 
‘* Kissi-Kissi "—that hardened joker Mr. Burnand— 
is up again before the tribunal with “La Belle 
Hélene,” or rather a new version thereof for the 
Alhambra, where “ The Black Crook” is on its last 
legs and Miss Kate Santley has ceded her place to 
Miss Bella Goodall. Will not the Red Pencil avenge 
itself on Mr. Burnand for “ Kissi-Kissi" ? Will it 
not score out all his pet jokes, and thus bitterly 
repay? Probably not. For after all Punch is a 
power in the State; and Punch’s cudgel has hitherto 
spared that obsolete beadle of the stage. We could 
bear to see the twain come in conflict, if only for the 
sake of the drubbing that would ensue before 
Bumble was finally removed by a merciful Act of 
Parliament, 

The only West End theatres remaining open 
besides those we have mentioned are the Adelphi, 
Olympic, Strand, Vaudeville and Court, Of these 
the last closes on Saturday, for Miss Litton’s 
company open on Monday in Birmingham. The 
other houses remain without change. At the Swand 
‘* Nemesis” remains in unalterable favour, 





HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS. 





Monday, the Statute holiday, was generally ob- 
served with great gusto. London itself was visited 
by a large number of country people, and by midday 
was full. The South Kensington Museum opened 
its doors wide, and kept them open until late at 
night; while at the International Exhibition there 
was an additional attraction in the opening of the 
uew Russian Annexe. Madame Tussaud’s Exhibi- 
tion in Baker-street, with its newest addition in the 
person of the Shah, in the habit, diamonds only ex- 
cepted, in which he appeared among the public, had 
its full share of visitors; and the Zoological Gar- 
dens showed that they maintained their well-won 
position by the throngs eager to share the boon 
of the cheap holiday entrance fee. The British 
Museum, Westminster Abbey, and the Tower of 
London were also well visited during the day; and 
the appearance of the visitors betokened that they 
were from the country. The Alexandra Park and 
the Crystal Palace were among the amusements 
which lasted day and night, and at both there were 
special summer fétes, ending in fireworks. Among 
the combinations for holiday making the members 
of the Metropolitan Workmen’s Clubs, under the 
}Club and Institute Union, held a féte at Brockett 
Park, at present tenanted by Lord Lawrence, near 
Welwyn, Herts. The bands of the 10th Surrey 
Rifles and the E Division of Metropolitan Police 
played many selections excellently. Book prizes 
were competed for by the members of the clubs in 
athletic sports, and the prizes were afterwards pre- 
sented by Lord Lawrence, who, the members were 
glad to find, was well enough to address them. The 
féte was a great success. A great many people 
visited Rochester, too, to see the Temperance 
gatherings of the Three Towns. The “Good Tem- 
plars’ and other organisations marched through 
the towns, headed by military bands, and there 
were many soldiers and sailors in the processious. 

In the Crystal Palace Monday was a day—a 
day of pure and uninterrupted festivity, It has 
often been said of the Crystal Palace that no spot ip 
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the wide world affords such a shilling’s worth. 
Senor Romah introduced some new performances 
on the high bars, which were much admired. At 
the same time Mr. Coward was entertaining a large 
body of promenaders by his great organ music. 
Some agreeable dramatic entertainments followed at 
two, including the farces of “* The Young Scamp” 
and ‘* Whitebait at Dinner.” At four there was a 
grand ballad concert in the Handel Orchestra, which 
was conducted by Mr. Manns, in which the bands of 
the Coldstream Guards and of the Company were 
united, and in which Signor Foli, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. G. Fox, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Blanche Cole, and Miss Annie Goodall took parts. 
The singing was as excellent in style as it was 
popular in character. All received applause, and 
Signor Foli and Mr. Reeves were recalled to sing 
** Hearts of Oak” and the “ Bay of Biscay.” In 
the interval between the concert and the fireworks, 
which came off at nine,there was the music of the 
bands of the St. George’s Rifles and of the Cold- 
stream Guards, the one conducted by Mr. J. A. 
Phasey and the other by Mr. F. Godfrey, whilst 
Professor Hutchins from America was exhibiting 
his astonishing capacity in the calculation of figures. 
The fireworks, under the direction of Mr. Brock, 
were, as they always are, of the most dazzling 
description. The set piece on the occasion was that 
of a representation of the Crystal Palace itself-— 
the samo as given on the commemoration day. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 





As honour banished from the world seeks refuge 
in the breast of kings, so English opera, denied 
hospitality in the haunts of the beau monde and 
plenitude of the season, flies to the Crystal Palace 
and obtains it there. The performances which 
have been steadily prosecuted at Sydenham have 
exhibited a steady average of merit. In Miss 
Blanche Cole, who took her benefit on Saturday, the 
present company has been headed by a prima 
donna of good natural ability and artistic training 
who has fulfilled her duties with the best of 
possible results. She has nowhere showed her 
pure style and sweet pliant voice more successfully 
than in Amina, the character she assumed at her 
benefit. The performance throughout was of sus- 
tained excellence and called for high praise. Miss 
Cole was supported by Mr. George Perren as Elvino, 
a part which he sustained with old and patent 
ability; by Mr. Maybrick as Count Rodolpho; Mr. 
Brittain Wright as Alessio; Mrs. Sharp as Theresa, 
and Miss Annie Thirlwall as Liza. Mr. B. Wright 
of course revelled in the silliness of Alessio, and the 
others were fairly well provided, Orchestra and 
chorus under Mr. Mann’s baton were all that could 
be desired, and scenic arrangements were good. A 
large audience attended to do honour to a singer 
who has earned a popularity by well directed and 
untiring efforts. ‘‘ La Sonnambula” was repeated 
this week, and Balfe’s ‘* Satanella” was produced 
yesterday; of which more in our next. 

The “crushers,” who attended the Palace on 
Wednesday, were appropriately accompanied by a 
crush. In other words the Police Orphanage Féte 
was held, and the Force attended in force, and some 
82,000 persons besides. The program was certainly 
full and varied. At one o’clock Senor Romah showed 
off on the high trapeze ; at half-past one there was a 
burlesque entertainment, followed by a comic ballet ; 
at three there was a miscellaneous display of fun and 
muscle; at half-past four there were some comic per- 
formances by popular artists, including Mackney: at 
six all the great fountains were shown, and a balloon 
ascent by Mr, Youens, and aquatic sports, in which 
Johnson, the champion swimmer, took part, brought 
the outdoor festivities toaclose. But then, the Palace 
being illuminated for promenade, Mr. Coward per- 
formed some choice pieces on the organ. The bands 
of the various divisions of policé performed on the 
terraces and the orangery platform during the day; 
but the performance in which the greatest interest 
was taken, was that of the band of the boys of the 
orphanage, who played remarkably well from half- 
past three to five, although only seven months under 

















































orphanage, girls as well as boys, were well looked 
after by the committee of superintendents. The 
principal officers of the police were present, including 
Lieutenant-Colonel Labalmondiere, Colonel Pearson, 
and Superintendents Mott, Gerrion, Butt, Draper, 
Wiseman, Green, O’Loghlen, Fisher, Brennan, 
Thompson, and Fidge, who manage the orphanage 
carefully, economically, and very much to the con- 
tentment of the men who subscribe. 


Mr. John Parry through waning powers, the enforced 
absence of Mr. Reed owing to ill health, and the 
enlistment of new forces in the persons of Messrs, 
Arthur Cecil, Corney Grain and Alfred Reed and 
Miss Fanny Holland. On Thursday the last per- 
formance was given at the Gallery, of which Mr, 
Reed’s lease has expired without the option of reney. 
ing it. The Company therefore took farewell of the 
London public as far as their previous habitat ig 
concerned, though we understand that on their 
‘return from a country tour they will reopen in g 
new building. When the curtain fell on “ Mildreg’s 
Will,” Mr. German Reed came forward and delivered 
the following remarks in a voice rendered inaudiblg 
by emotion :— 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—There is nothing more 
painful than separation. I need hardly say that 
your constant support for seventeen years I regard 
as the most convincing proof that we have won your 
esteem. In the printed papers distributed I haye 
given you my parting words, because, knowing that 
I should break down in the attempt to speak them, 
I feared to trust myself before you. Since I appeared 
on this stage myself I have travelled all over Europa 
and among the best of dramatic circles, and may, 
perhaps, be permitted, without egotism, to say that 
nowhere have I seen anything superior to the little 
entertainments we have been in the habit of giving 
you here, and with which our names are most closely 
associated. Thanking you for your support, and 
soliciting a continuance of it in the future, let me 
say for my wife, my confréres, and myself, Adieu.” 





THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 








The famous little house of entertainment in 
Waterloo Place, never under any consideration to be 
admitted a theatre in the presence of serious souls, 
albeit in no respect differing from a theatre except 
in the discomfort of its auditorium and the dulness 
of its audience, closed on Thursday night last week. 
The Gallery of Illustration has always been in its 
day a curious compromise of the rollicking and the 
sedate. The people who gathered to the Gallery 
could not have been more sober in demeanour had 
they been sitting in a Quakers’ meeting-house. The 
ripples of laughter which now and then broke out 
from unfamiliar visitors, were promptly suppressed 
by tho frequenters. To laugh and applaud at the 
Gallery of Illustration was as decidedly contra bonos 
mores as to laugh and applaud in a court of justice. 
If it passed at all, it was only by toleration. Such 
was the asceticism which distinguished one side of 
the house. On the other side, beyond the division 
of what would have been the proscenium and the 
curtain if the place had been a theatre, which it 
never, oh never was—a quite different atmosphere 
prevailed. Here all was mirth, light-heartedness 
and exuberance. The entertainment presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed for seventeen years 
could hardly have been brighter, jollier, and more 
vigorously sustained, had their audience been of the 
most demonstratively jubilant character. In their 
way we have no doubt the public at the Gallery used 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves, and were not a tenth 
part so miserable as they gave themselves out. They 
were simply impassive as regards demeanour. They 
must have liked the place and liked the fun of it in 
their secret souls, because the German-Reed enter- 
prise succeeded well, and the promoters added more 
and more to the dramatic character of it, and miti- 
gated the purely Protean character. In the old days 
there were only Mr. and Mrs. Reed and Mr. John 


elaborate farewell which ran as follows :— 


“In accordance with the recognised custom of 
Members of Parliament, Directors of Companies, 
and Managers to address their constituents on 
retiring from their official duties, I now present 
myself before you to thank you for the support 
you have hitherto accorded to Mrs. Reed and 
myself, and to solicit a continuance of your suffrages, 
when the members of this little house meet on other 
premises to discuss and pass measures for your 
amusements. For myself, I am here to blow my own 
trumpet (figuratively speaking) not with a flourish 
of victory or a warlike call to the charge, but to sound 
the most impressive of all trumpet calls—the retreat ; 
in fact, to blow out my own candle in the form of a 
respectful adieu. It is now seventeen years since 
Mrs. Reed and myself first occupied this building, 
and to-day terminates our tenancy of the Gallery of 
Illustration. Ladies and gentlemen, during those 
seventeen consecutive years of Management, we 
have not had a single failure, and I attribute that to 
the fact that we have been guided during that period 
by something more than a mere desire to make 


The printed papers referred to contained a moro ~ 


Parry to sustain the changes and disguises which 
formed some sort of an apology for a play. But 
of late years the play has been a real play and 
the actors a regular company; the authors 
contributing have been from among the regular 
forces of dramatic authorship—Tom Taylor, Halli- 
day, Reece, Robertson, Brough, Planché and Bur- 
nand—and the composers have been representative 


writers also. The history of the Gallery, and how 


it came to get its name of Illustration, is short and 
simple. Forty years ago the entire building, in- 
cluding the former club-house of the Junior Carlton 
Club was occupied by Mr, William Payne, and was 
known as the Carlton Hotel, the most aristocratic 
establishment at that time to be found in this part 
of the Metropolis. The building was subsequently 
in the possession of the Junior Carlton Club, the 
members of which were housed here until the erec- 
tion of their new structure. At the southern end of 
the building lived Mr. Nash, the architect, and here 
at Easter, 1849, the Gallery of Illustration was first 
opened with a series of dioramic pictures of the 
Overland Mail route from Southampton to Calcutta, 
painted by Grieve and Telbin, and so artistically 
executed as to command the patronage of more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand spectators during 
their one thousand eight hundred times of exhibi- 
tiom The illustrations were therefore literally 
pictorial and not dramatic when the place first 
acquired its name. In 1856 Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed moved in with two theatrical sketches by the 
Brothers Brough which had originally been pro- 
duced at St. Martin’s Hall the year previous. These 
were “ Holly Lodge” and “ The Enraged Musician.” 
From that time to the present a numerous average 
of success has attended the career of the respected 





instruction. Tho comforts of the children of the 


couple, with all the modifications which their pro- 
grams baye undergone, including the retirement of 





money. We have worked conscientiously for a prin- 
ciple, not solely for profit, in the hope of establishing 


a dramatic entertainment which should fairly meet 
the tastes of the most scrupulous; and from the 
early entertainments, when Mrs, Reed and myself 
were unassisted, up to the present more developed 
form of drawing-room comedy, we have assiduously 
studied the tastes of our patrons. Our authors 
have been selected from eminent men connected with 
dramatic literature, and our list éf composers in- 
cludes the names of Arthur Sullivan, Frederick 
Clay, Alfred Cellier, Virginia Gabriel, James Molloy, 
and myself. And now, ladies and gentlemen, allow 
me, with earnest gratitude, to acknowledge the 
liberal support you have bestowed on Mrs. Reed 
during her management in my absence, and to solicit 
a renewal of your patronage when the entertainment 
is resumed by her under another roof. Negotiations 
are pending which I doubt not will result in our ob- 
taining more commodious premises, where greater 
space will be devoted ta the auditorium, thereby en- 
suring additional comfort to our visitors. ‘The 
management will be continued by Mrs. Reed, aided 


by my son, Mr. Alfred Reed. My health, impaired 


by an accident two years since, has compelled me to 
retire from active service ; but although I cannot be 
on deck at the helm, I shall be flitting about the = 
in the watchful character of the ‘ Sweet little cheru 
who sits up aloft.’ And permit me to assure you, 
that though you may be ‘out of sight,’ you can 
never be ‘out of mind.’ I beg with Mrs. Reed to 
record our high appreciation of the valuable co-oper- 
ation of Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Corney Grain, Mr. 
Alfred Reed, and Miss Fanny Holland, together with 
the members of the establishment poe an . 
their unflagging zeal. Once again, in the rame 
Mrs. Reed and myself, I beg to tender you our 
respectful thanks and adieux.” 
——_—_——X—X—_ 


SHAKESPEAREAN CLUBS. 


“In the nights of winter when the keen north- 
winds blow and the long bowling of the wolves # 
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heard amid the snow,” a pleasant social diversion 
common to the New World mighé with profit be 
inaugurated here. They have in New York, as the 
Arcadian informs’ us, an institution called Shake- 
spearean Clubs, composed of young people of both 
sexes, who meet at each other’s house and read a 
play of the Poet’s in turn. Here this amusement is 
occasionally practised in young men’s goody-goody 
associations, but it is generally a mauled edition 
of Shakespeare with all the oaths and profanity cut 
out; and the fun of reading ‘‘ Hamlet” with a male 
Ophelia is not great. In America they carry out 
the idea much better ; we will allow the Arcadian to 
tell us how it is done. 

The members of these clubs are generally com- 
paratively young persons whose ages range from 
twenty to thirty years, and they are presided over by 
a president, who is either elected from among their 
number by ballot, oris by general consent fixed upon to 
arrange meetings, select plays, distribute parts, &c. 
Though nearly always young and enthusiastic, an 
efficient president is an invaluable assistance in 
carrying out the objects of such a club, often by his 
individual energy and influence keeping the club 
together, and adjusting the various petty difficulties 
which inevitably occur among the other members. 
In the periodical gatherings of these clubs the student 
of character can hardly fail to find abundant and 
interesting subjects for study. Roughly speaking, 
these clubs may be divided into two general classes, 
those whose members have a genuine and strong 
desire to know and study the works of the great 
dramatist, and secondly, those whose members 
regard the meetings of the club as a relief from the 
conventional evening party, but yét as affording 
very similar and perhaps even superior opportunities 
for ‘* social intercourse,” i. e., flirtation. For the sake 
of distinction, we may call these two orders of clubs the 
Intellectual and the Social. The former class, as may 
be supposed, is much the smallest and youngest. Its 
members are generally somewhat gushing, full of 
fresh views of life, earnest in work, and continually 
annoyed by less enthusiastic members whose interest 


in the real work of the evening is less than their 
own. Among them you are sure to find the young 
man who never fails to bore you by trying to find out 


your views on esthetical subjects, of which he has 


only the most superficial knowledge, and by frequently 


stopping in his reading to discuss disputed passages. 
Then, too, there is the gushing young lady, who 
exclaims every now and then, “ How beautiful!” 
“ How elegant!” ‘How profound the knowledge 


of human nature !’’ and other original remarks of a 
A third member, who has belonged to 
one of these clubs before, tells you how so-and-so 
read this or that passage, and insinuates that the 
readings were much better conducted last winter 
There is also the impressible youth, who 
worries the president into allowing him to read 
“ Hamlet,” of which he invariably makes a terrible 
As a rule, indeed, the readings are not of a 
very high order of ability, but they please members, 


like nature. 


than this. 


mess. 


jealous by openly carrying on a hard flirtation 


with tho latter’s fiancé. All the women hate 
her, and it is a great question whether she will be 
asked to renrain in the society next year. One or 
two blasé men are also here, who amuse themselves 
by making love to the young girls. They always 
read better than the rest, never lose their places, 
really know more than the remainder, but seldom 
show their knowledge, and perhaps do more consci- 
entiously hard work upon their parts than any of the 
first mentioned set. Occasionally a ‘dancing young 
man” drops in, but, having not the slightest idea of 
conversation, nor even a semi-knowledge of what is 
being read, soon drops out, and votes the whole 
thing ‘‘ deucedly slow, you know.” The conversation 
itself is generally much about the average. Music, 
art, and literature are talked about, and by more 
than half, even understandingly; for there are always 
some well-educated and even brilliant men and 
women present, who have seen a good deal of life, 
and travelled in various countrios. These clubs 
hardly ever last longer than one season. When kept 
up longer, they either degenerate, or else, by con- 
stantly weeding out, become really very useful and 
entertaining organizations. But in the latter case 
they drop the rather ambitious name with which 
they commenced; settle down to some really hard 
and creditable literary work; and the members, 
grown older, come to be centres of taste and some- 
times even of learning. 








NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC. 





1. The necessity for a National Training School 
for promoting the art of Music in this country has 
long been felt, and has at various periods been urged 
on the attention of successive governments by the 
highest authorities. Such has been the unanimity 
of all those who are competent to give an opinion 
in this matter that it is needless to discuss the 
question here. Suffice it to say that the whole 
subject of Musical Education in this and foreign 
countries was investigated and fully reported on by a 
committee appointed by the Society of Arts in 1865. 

2. Although it appears from the Reports of the 
Science and Art Department that the question of a 
State Training School was at one time under the 
consideration of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education—Earl Granville being then 
Lord President—the Department of Science and Art 
up to this time has not taken any active steps to- 
wards its establishment. It has therefore been 
decided by the Society of Arts to take the initiative, 
and establish a Training School by voluntary effort, 
with the full intention that it should, and under the 
confident hope that it will, eventually, be transferred 
to the responsible management of the State. 

3. The fundamental principle and primary object 
of the School is the cultivation of the highest musical 
aptitude in the country, in whatever station of 
society it may be found. In order to carry out this 
principle to the fullest extent, admission to the 
School will be obtained by competitive examination 


one. 
4. As the gift of musical ability is found in all 


who usually bring the evening to a close by agreeing] grades of society, and frequently among the classes 


unanimously that they are getting on remarkably 
well, and ‘‘ really do much better than many profes- 
The Social Shakespeareans, 
on the other hand, are older, and have perhaps a 
They know that it is impossible in 
this manner to arrive at any great familiarity with 
the plays read, but think that at worst there is no 
harm done, and give themselves up to quiet tétes-a- 
Here, for 
instance, on the sofa is a couple who are supposed 
to be engaged, and have always to be reminded when 
their turn to read comes; while yonder is a specimen 
of the fast girl, whose presence here is a mystery, 
although she is perhaps the most regular attendant 
of all, and seems to enjoy herself very much. She 
amuses herself chiefly by trying to make the president 
lose his place, and it may be his heart, by appealing 
to him in regard to the proper accentuation of a 
When, too, the poor man recites aloud to 
show her where the accent should be, she raises 
her beautiful-eyes coyly to his, and remarks, es- 
pecially if he has read very badly, ‘‘ How lovely!” 
Towards the end of the season, she is apt to make 
him furious, with a worse effect, if possible, upon 
his reading, and the lady that is engaged wretchedly 


sionals they knew of.” 


broader culture. 


téte in different corners of the room. 


passage. 


of very limited means, it is evident that in a large 
number of cases, the student must not only receive 
gratuitous instruction but also be supported during 
the period of his training. To provide for this it is 
intended to establish about 300 scholarships, for 
which the most influential support has already been 
promised, as shown in the appendix, and further 
support is solicited. 

5. The proposed scholarships will be of two kinds, 
the oye to afford free instruction by paying the 
students’ fees, the other to give free instruction with 
a maintenance allowance in addition. It will be 
open to any county, town, public body, or private 
individual to establish one or other of these kinds 
of scholarships for competition under given limita- 
tions. Should there be more accommodation in the 
school than is requisite for the instruction of these 
scholars, students paying their own fees will be 
admitted by competition to fill the vacancies, care 
being taken that they show sufficient aptitude. 

6. It is proposed that the school should provide 
in the first instance for the free instruction of about 
800 scholars. The school fee without maintenance 
it is estimated will be between £35 and £40 a year. 

e maintenance allowance for the support of the 
scholar will be in addition to this fec, and indepen- 
dent of the school. 

7. The Council of the Royal Albert Hall are 

to devote certain rooms, including two 


small lecture theatres, to the use of the School at a 
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nominal rental, when proper arrangements shall 
have been made for its conduct. This assistance is 
estimated to be worth about £1000 a year. 

8. The Royal Commissioners for tho Exhibition 
of 1851 have offered a plot of ground immediately 
adjoining the Albert Hall for supplementary suites 
of practising and lecture-rooms, and have agreed to 
grant a lease of the same to Mr. ©. J. Freake, a 
member of the Council, who has most munificently 
undertaken, at his own cost and risk, to erect the 
necessary buildings thereon. Indeed, the plans for 
these buildings are in a forward state of preparation. 
9. The School is under a Committee of Manage- 
ment consisting of two members appointed by the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
two members appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Albert Hall, and three members appointed by the 
Council of the Society of Arts, and the Committee 
tkus formed consists of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Clarence 
Paget, K.C.B., Major-General Eardley- Wilmot, R.A., 
F.R.8., Henry Cole, Esq., 0.B., Major Donnelly, 
R.E., and Sir William Anderson, K.C.B. 

All communications relative to the establishment 
of Scholarships, and all inquiries about the Training 
School, should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
National Training School for Music, Kensington 
Gore, London, 8.W. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 





The following extraordinary communication ap- 
pears in the Rock of last week. We trust the 
authorities of the cathedral can and will explain or 
deny what the writer asserts :-— 


“ Sir,—The great lights of Ritualism at St. Paul's 
Cathedral have shown very recently a tendency to 
another “ism,” equally as unpleasant and unpopular, 
namely, despotism. They arrogate to themselves 
the right to appoint to all offices within the cathedral, 
in defiance of precedent and established use: the 
object being, probably, to secure a majority of 
subordinate creatures of their own way of thinking. 
A minor canonry is vacant at this moment, because 
they refuse to recognise the right of the minor canons 
to nominate candidates for the vacancy; the usual 
practice being for the said minor canons to present two 
candidates, and for the Dean and Chapter to select one 
of thetwo. The great authorities having had counsel’s 
opinion on the matter, wish the lesser authorities, 
who have also taken a like advice, to institute a 
“ friendly suit” at law to determine the question ; 
all the expenses likely to be incurred the Dean and 
Chapter have offered to pay. Whether a desire for 
peace, and a consciousness of right, influence the 
minor body is not known, but no legal proceedings 
are as yet commenced, and the services are con- 
ducted by eight out of twelve, as there should be, 
three being prevented from active work by the 
infirmities of age. Upon a favourable opportunity 
it has been decided to reduce the number of minor 
canons to six, and to apply the surplus revenues in 
a manner that seemeth best to the Dean and Chap- 
ter. This is the mildest form of despotism. 

Recently, also under the advice of counsel learned 
in the law, they suspended for three months one of 
the vicar’s choral for alleged neglect of duty, insist- 
ing, as one of the terms upon which he might resume 
his stall, that he was to acknowledge their power to 
mulct him of his salary to any extent they might 
choose, and also that he should admit his liability 
to be punished for non-attendance at some extra 
services. But he, being advised by a clever ecclo- 
siastical lawyer, withstood them so successfully 
that ho has resumed his duty long before the con- 
clusion of the three months’ suspension, doubtless 
much to their annoyance, for it is believed he 
defeated them, not for the first time, on every 
point urged against him. It may be argued 
that discipline must be maintained, and that the 
senior vicars ought to show an example to the 
ro a But the form of discipline insisted upon 

y them is a despotism of the worst form. Again, 
they say that to keep themselves right in the eyes 
of the public, the services of the cathedral ought to 
be as perfect as possible, and in order to prove their 
anxiety in the matter they have appointed their 
organist—scarcely more than fifteen months in their 
service—who cannot sing, to a vicar’s place intended 
tor a singer, and have ignored the claims of those 
who accepted inferior places in the hope and actual 
promise of promotion. ‘This is despotism tempered 
with injustice. 

A Sunday or two ago one of the assistant-vicars 
failed to attend the service in consequence of the 
death of a near relative. He was told such a matter 
would not be accepted as an excuse, that he must 
provide for his turn “ even if he fell down in a fit 
at the door.” This is despotism tempered by 








cruelty.” 
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Life of Moscheles, with Selections from his Diaries 
By His Wire. Adapted 
from the original German by A. D. Corrente. | 
In Two Volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

1873. 

The author of ‘this work, in chronicling the 
genius, abilities and career of her husband, has 
given to the world an enduring record of her own 
love and duty and biographical skill; and we 
cannot better introduce our notice of this Memoir, 
than by reproducing her modest preface entire :— 


and Correspondence. 


} 


| 
| 


“The reader will find in the following pages a 
truthful record of the life and works of Moscheles, 
as also a chronicle of the musical history of his} 
time ; for from the year 1814 up to the date of his | 
death he rarely omitted to enter in his diary reflec- 
tions, more or less minute, on events that interested 
him. These entries, supplemented by letters from 
Moscheles and his wife to -relatives and friends, are 
the groundwork of this Biography. Moscheles 
frequently expressed a wish that his art experiences, | 
ranging over a period of nearly sixty years, as well 
as his relations to his musical contemporaries, 
should be published after his death. During his 
lifetime he entrusted to his wife the task of re- 
modelling these notes, making many additions with 
his own hand. 

“It was his habit to communicate and explain | 
to her his opinions and views on all subjects, so 
that she has been able to retain in her memory 
much that was not committed to writing. He 
hoped, in case she should survive him, by these 
means to have prepared her for carrying out his 
favourite object. The wish of a dear one taken 
from us is sacred, far above all personal feelings 
and petty considerations; the Editor therefore, 
although not without diffidence, undertakes the 
arduous task as a duty bequeathed to her. Others 
might perhaps have done the work better, none 
with such reverential love. 

** May this book faithfully and impartially repre- 
sent to the art-world Moscheles as an artist, and 
may it recall to his friends the picture of a friend.” 

Moscheles himself gives the date of his birth, and 
records his first musical proclivities :— 

**T was born at Prague on the 30th of May, 1794 
80 that my memory carries me back as far as the 
beginning of the century. In those days I heard 
the great French Revolution and all its horrors 
constantly discussed. Military instincts were upper- 
most, even in the minds of boys, and there was no 
end to the playing at soldiers. When the military 
band performed parade music in front of the guard- 
house, I was seldom absent. The bandsmen got 
little boys to hold their music for them, and I was 
always at hand to undertake the duty. Coming 
home all enthusiasm from these street concerts, I 
used to say, ‘I too will be a musician’ (Spiel- 
mann).” 

His father was determined that one of his children 
should be brought up to music as a profession, and 
selected a daughter for that purpose, who did not 
display any peculiar genius, and hardly seems to 
have acquired the more prosaic essential to success 
—ao habit of application. The brother on one 
occasion fayoured her efforts with remarks of a 
not over-complimentary nature, ending with the 
assertion that ho “could do better himself;” a 
speech which had the immediate effect of attracting 
attention, and ultimately of installing him in the 
position he so much coveted and for which he was 
so eminently fitted. His master Dionys Weber did 
not give him much encouragement, but he worked 
hard and diligently, and on his father’s death went 
to Vienna to pursue his professional avocation. He 
there studied composition under Albrechtsberger, 
and the pianoforte under Streicher; the former 
giving him a quaint but satisfactory certificate of 
ability. He also assisted Salieri at the Opera-house, 
and was entrusted by Beethoven with the arrange- 
ment from the score of ‘*I’idelio” for the pianoforte— 
a task which he accomplished to the satisfaction of 
his employer... The account of his sojourn at 
Vienna, where he passed some ten years is full of 
interest, and the style in which this part of the book 
is written contrasts strongly with that which has 
obtained in recent works .f a similar character. It 
is eminently natural, and there is an absence of 
that fulsome adulation and magniloquent panegyric 
which is perhaps merely conventional with the 
Germans but which offends an English reader. 











Moscheles left the Austrian capital, and proceeded 


Se 


| to Leipsic, where he gave a very successful concert. | dictionaries, had found that ‘Not to care a fig,’ 


He is quite in love with the orchestra colleetively |meant ‘'lo sneer at a person,’ so when I wanted 


and individually; the following passage shows his 
appreciation of a rather unusual accompaniment :— 


‘*My polonaise, which was shown to the best 
advantage by the delicate accompaniment of three 


| drums, all admirably tuned, will probably never be 


more effectively performed than here, or secure me 
more genuine applause.” 

He afterwards proceeded to Munich, where he was 
warmly received by the old king; went to Augs- 
burg, and played before Queen Hortense; and 
afterwards visited Brussels and Paris. In Paris he 
found plenty of congenial occupation, and was over- 
whelmed with invitations to dinners, concerts, balls, 
and fétes. On one occasion he met Gall, and the 
great phrenologist was induced to ventilate his art 
without any very striking result :— 

‘‘He did not know me, but, at the suggestion of 
some friends, examined my skull, and fuund, in 
addition to my decided organization for music, the 
bump of mathematics, a passion for travelling, and 
a memory for persons and things !”’ 

He found time, however, for a little joviality with 
professional friends, some of whom were hardly 
satisfied with his efficiency as a gourmand :— 

‘** Yesterday,” he writes, ‘‘ Schlesinger quizzed me 
about my slowness in eating, and went so far as to 
make the stupid bet with me, that he would demolish 
three dozen oysters whilst I ate one dozen, and he 
was quite right. On perceiving, however, that he 
was on the point of winning, I took to making faces, 
made him laugh so heartily, that he couldn’t go on 
eating; thus I won my bet.” 

From Paris Moscheles came to London in 1821, 
and had the distinguished honour of playing at the 
Philharmonic Concerts in that year. His success 
was great, though the critics praised him rather asa 
gymnast than as a rival in expression to J. B. Cramer, 
who was then reckoned the beau idéal of a pianist. 
They were particularly struck with his command of 
the keyboard, and the rapidity and certainty with 
he played distant intervals and chords. Cramer 
himself paid him, however, the highest compliments, 
not only for his brilliant execution but for those 
more sterling qualities in which he himself excelled. 
Moacheles had a very high opinion of Cramer’s 
playing, and was always willing to acknowledge his 
ability. He gives a graphic, though somewhat 
exaggerated, sketch of bis manners :— 


‘*‘ Cramer's interpretation of Mozart, and his own 
Mozart-like compositions, are like ‘ breathing from 
the sweet south.’ .... He is exceedingly intellectual 
and entertaining, he has a sharp satirical vein, and 
spares neither his own nor his neighbour’s foibles. He 
prefers to converse in French, and shows by his man- 
ners that he has spent much of his early life in France. 
He is one of the most inveterate snuff-takers. Good 
housekeepers maintain that after every visit of the 
great master, the floor must be cleansed of the snuff 
he has spilt, whilst I, as a pianoforte player, cannot 
forgive him for disfiguring his aristocratic, long, 
thin fingers, with their beautifully shaped nails, by 
the use of it, and often clogging the action of the 
keys. Those thin, well shaped fingers are best 
suited for legato playing; they glide along imper- 
ceptibly from one key to the other, and whenever 
possible, avoid octave as well as staccato passages. 
Cramer sings on the piano in such a manner that he 
almost transforms a Mozart andante into a vocal 
piece, but I must resent the liberty he takes in 
introducing his own and frequently trivial embellish- 
ments.” 


In London Moscheles experienced a repetition of 
the treatment he had had in Paris. He mixed with 
the entire artistic and fashionable world, and got on 
famously with his brother artists. At the end of 
the London season he left England for the continent, 
returning in the following year. We have heard in 
our time a good many specimens of German linguistic 
jokes, but the following strikes us as being particu- 
larly recondite, especially as regards the laughing 
audience. Possibly the point of the joke has been 
brought out chiefly by the translator, who evidently 
indorses the rendering of “not to care a fig,” by 
* to sneer at a person.” ‘ 

“To-day I was asked at dessert which fruit of 
those on the table I would prefer. ‘ Some semeers,’ 
{ replied, ingenuously. ‘The company first of all 


were surprised, and then burst into laughter, when 
they guessed the _—— by which I had arrived at 


the expression. 


my Euglish laboriously out of dialogue hooks 


who at that time had to construct. 
and 





| 
| 











to ask for figs, fig and sneer I thought were 
synonymeus.” 

Moscheles found concert-giving in London rather 
troublesome, and apropos of this he pays the follow. 
ing tribute toa man who held a foremost position 
for many years in the musical world :— 


“ My dear friend, Sir George Smart, has relieved 
me of a part of these preparations; he is always 
ready to accompany, to give rehearsals to singers 
and soloists; in a word, to spare his friends all 
sorts of trouble. That excellent man conducts 
nearly all the important musical festivals in London 
as well as the provinces, with the greatest care and 
precision. He is one of those rare beings who, in 
spite of all sorts of business, find time to answer 
their letters every day they receive them. He ig 
always ready, too, to serve his friends, and many a 
foreign singer is indebted to him for a correct pro- 
nunciation in the oratorios of Haydn and Handel, 
and for such suggestions as enable her to carry out 
successfully the old traditions.” 


Incidentally he gives an insight into one means 
by which the pianoforte manufacturers seek to 
retain the pre-eminence of their instruments. All 
such methods have signally failed to prevent success- 
ful rivalry; but the money wasted by the makers 
has gone into the pockets of prominent executants 
and teachers of the pianoforte, to the loss of the 
public :-— 

“I was at Erard’s to-day, and saw his excellent 
pianes, which are built upon the new principle ; but 
I decidedly refused his proposal to bind myself 
down to play solely on them, in spite of the profit- 
able conditions he offered me. I intend for the 
future. to be as perfectly free in this respect as 
heretofore.” 

We can promise an infinity of entertainment to 
every one who has interest in Music and Musicians 
from a perusal of this work. We hope to resume 
our notice at an early opportunity. 





Old Rome and New Italy (Recuerdos de Italia.) By 
Eminio Castetar. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
Axnoitp. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

This book is the translation of a work which is 
not a book of travels but rather a series of rhap- 
sodies, descriptive sketches and reflections stirred 
up in the writer’s mind by the scenes he witnessed 
in Italy ; without specific order of events or of 
journeys. ‘* When a people, ® monument, or a 
landscape made a profound impression on my 
mind,” he writes, ‘‘I took my pen, and hastened 
to communicate that feeling to my readers with all 
fidelity. I have not, then, followed any order or 
itinerary in my book, I have placed my pictures 
where it seemed best, so that they do not bear any 
particular relation to each other; and I have some- 
times returned to a town from which I seemed to 
have departed. Each picture may, therefore, form 
a separate work.” And in fact it does. Seior 
Castelar is enthusiastic and imaginative, and has 
little order or method in composition. He has the 
true Spanish fancy, but not the statistical or report- 
ing turnofmind. When he landed at Civita Vecchia 
he could have flung himself on his knees and 
kissed the earth. When he first saw the Coliseum : 
‘If I had not been born on the seashore, and 
accustomed from my childhood to its expanse, I 
should have been overcome by emotion. Seeing 
the Coliseum for the first time im 
my changing and lively fancy carried me back 
to my professional chair, where we read the epi- 
grams of Martial.”’ And so with most of the 
objects of interest, which inspired emotions 
all subjectively given. Ona mind thus romantically 
predisposed to glorify all things, the reality must 
have broken with sad douches of cold water. The 
truth came generally as a bitter disappointment. 
We can realise the feelings with which the high- 
gouled professor entered Rome. ‘To seo the 
Eternal City,” he says, ‘* was all along the dream of 
my existence, one of the most anxious desires of 
my heart. As a boy the Roman religion spoke to 
me of God, of immortality, of redemption; of all 
that enlarges the horizon of the soul even to the 
infinite. In youth the Latin agree aee 
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conciseness of Tacitus, and the grander periods of 
Titus Livius; those heroes of antiquity who lived 
for liberty and for their country.” He arrived in 
company of a cool, experienced Republican friend 
who knew Rome well, and who soon enlightened him. 
(It is of course Papal Rome which is indicated, not 
the capital of Italy.) ‘To what a place you come in 
search of knowledge!” said he. ‘Here everybody 
is interested about lottery tickets; no one for an 
idea of the human brain. The commemoration of 
the anniversary of Shakespeare has been prohibited 
in this city of the arts. Her censorship is so wise 
that when a certain writer wished to publish a book 
on the discoveries of Volta she let loose on him the 
thunders of the Index, thinking it treated of Vol- 
tairianism ; a philosophy which [eaves neither repose 
nor digestion to our cardinals. On the other hand, 
a cabalistic and astrological book, professing to 
divine the caprices of a lottery, has been printed and 
published under the Pontifical seal, as containing 
nothing contrary to religion, morals, or sovereign 
authority.” Perhaps Sig. Castelar knew this before- 
hand, being ascholar; at all events it was forced 
upon him by practical experience. His Garibaldian 
friend led him down a cross street and into a small 
square. A balcony of the principal house in this 
place was adorned with rich hangings of crimson 
damask. Fixed upon the balcony there shone a 
crystal globe, with gilded ornaments, at one side of 
which was a golden handle. Before the house an 
immense multitude, ragged and poverty-stricken, 
were pressed together, There was a singular 
expression in all the eyes turned upon the balcony ; 
in the hands were papers, images of saints and 
scapularies ; a sepulchral silence prevailed—a silence 
incomprehensible among the loquacious people of 
the South, and a solemnity suitable for a religious 
ceremony. An acolyte came out on the balcony, 
and behind him some ecclesiastics of the rubicund 
visage and obese proportions. After the ecclesiastics 
there followed a Prince of the Holy Roman Church, 
attired in rustling violet silk and a tunic of white 
lace. He wore a small calotte or cap, also’ violet, 
with a rich tassel, and colour of the pomegranate 
blossom. The silence was broken by the joyful 
shouts of the multitude. Some of the peasants, 
who still preserved the antique statuesque beauty in 
the open forehead, the aquiline nose, and full lips, 
fell on their knees and folded their hands ecstati- 
cally, offering up prayers that sounded like con- 
jurations. Others drew forth pictures of their holy 
protectors, mostly grimy, and kissed them in 
transport. Others jumped in the air, extending 
their arms, and pronouncing incoherent phrases. 
It was Saturday, the day forsorcery. Twelve o’clock 
approached, the bells began to sound the hour, and 
the crowd became still more anxiously excited. 
The cardinal lifted the golden handle and gave 
several turns to the globe of erystal. The acolyte 
put in his hand and drew forth a number. It was 
the official and Pontifical lottery ! 


Sig. Castelar did not by means find Papal Rome 
agreeable. He did not like the drainage nor the 
ghetto ; he objected to the political atmosphere and 
to the physical atmosphere. Cleanliness, he com- 
plains, is unthought of in the Eternal City. Heaps 
of dirt surround you at every crossing. The clear 
streams which flow along gigantic aqueducts and 
through monumental fountains are wasted, neither 
cleansing the heights of hills nor the depths of the 
valleys, as if they were lost under the earth. The 
Tiber is truly the river of the sewers. Its yellow 
waters look liké a flow of gall. The Eternal City is 
& dirty town. To say truth one must hold his 
nostrils to inhale those spiritual aromas which 
intoxicated the soul of Louis Veuillot. The Jews’ 
quarter is filthy and disgusting. The feet sink in 
those revolting streets which reseixble ill-kept 
pigsties. He has ugly words for the Ghetto, and 
satirical words for the Romish religion. Thus: 
“Heine was right: when on hot and suffocating 
days you enter a cool church you must exclaim 
‘what a beautiful religion for summer is Catho- 
licism!’ Coming here I met a peasant beating 


& Scriptural ass, and he was saying to the poor 
animal, reminding me of Heine, ‘ Suffer, suffer, 
because thy parents ate forbidden barley in Para- 


dise.”’” As for Cardinal Antonelli, the author 
will not allow that he can speak French gram- 
matically, and he makes false quantities in Latin! ! 
In 1859 he was heard to sing “ eratus” instead of 
“ératus”!!! What Antonelli understands pro- 
foundly is domestic economy. Sonnino, his native 
village, has been made the chief business city in the 
Roman States. It is a plantation of officials: 
Giacomo Antonelli, Secretary of State and Prefect 
of the holy Apostolic Palaces, native of Sonnino; 
Count Filippo Antonelli, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, native of Sonnino; Count Luigi Antonelli, 
Conservador of Rome, native of Sonnino; you could 
write a whole litany of Antonellis. As Diocletian 
was Cesar, Diocletian Pontiff, Diocletian Tribune, 
Diocletian Consul; so Antonelli is Administrator, 
Antonelli Chancellor, Antonelli Diplomatist, Anto- 
nelli Soldier, Antonelli Cardinal. Of course all the 
foregoing must be translated into the past tense. 
Rome is no longer as Castelar describes it, and his 
book is out of date. We have simply retained the 
historical present in summarising from it. 

It is not to be wondered at that Sig. Castelar soon 
found Rome too hot for him, and was politely bowed 
out. Atleast he received a quiet hint to go. He 
went—to avoid imprisonment; but from his story 
while it lasted we derive some benefit, for his 
descriptions and his reflections constitute an in- 
teresting book. 








[ Borscu1rzxy. ] 

Concordia. A Selection of Overtures and Dances. 
Arranged as Trios for Violin, Flute (or 2nd Violin) 
and Piano. By J. F. Borscnirzry. 

No. 1. Via Ostende. March. J. F. Borschitzky.— 
2. Emotion and Reasoning. Adagio and Rondo.— 
Borschitzky. 3. Galanterie Tiinze. Walzer. Bor- 
schitzky. 4, Sehnsucht nach Deutschland. Ldndler. 
Borschitzky. 5. Fahnen-Marsch. F. Beyer.—6. 
Don Juan. Ouverture. Mozart.—7. Die Romantiker. 
Walzer. Lanner. 

It will be seen that there is but one overture 
included in the above selection, and as our 
fault-finding with Mr. Borschitzky’s work is confined 
to this we may as well dismiss it at once. We 
think it little less than desecration to arrange 
Mozart's magnificent overture for the pianoforte, a 
flute, and a fiddle! And we would earnestly advise 
the editor for the future to treat any similar com- 
position simply as an arrangement for the piano- 
forte, with an accompaniment for the flute and violin, 
We remember to have seen years ago Handel’s 
‘For unto us,” for flute and piano, in which all the 
vocal runs were given to the flute, and accompanied 
by the pianoforte, and we fancy the same series 
contained the ‘ Hallelujah” similarly treated. We 
do not charge Mr. Borschitzky with an offence of 
like magnitude, but the difference is in degree, the 
principle being the same. 

Of the other compositions and arrangements, 
we can speak in very high terms. Great care has 
been taken to suit the peculiarities of each instru- 
ment, and as far as we can judge the result must be 
successful. The pieces themselves, too, are well 
fitted for concertante playing, and will no doubt be 
sought after by intelligent and fairly skilled amateurs, 
and also found serviceable by professors for 
practice with their pupils. The arranger has 
doubtless had these objects in his mind, and he has 
well carried out his aim. 








b [Cramer & Co.) 
Le Bon Retour. Caprice Caracteristique. 
piano. Par M. Larvenre. 
A pretty little motivo, with a short introduction, 
and very nicely embellished and varied. The whole 


Pour le 


labour on the part of the composer, and not exacting 
on the player's powers. It is commendably brief, 
and as a short unpretentious piace d’occasion, instead 
of the usual rule of boring the audience, an encore 
raay be not impossible, 





“ Happy. Voices.” Written by F. E. Wearsesty, 
B.A. Composed by Opoarpo Barri. 





A pretty thought is embodied in Mr. Weatherly’s 


piece is well worked out without any appearance Of | of the 


= 


verses, and the setting is skilful and quite in 
character. There is an unaccustomed freshness 
about the music, which is sure to charm; at the 
same time it is perfectly natural, and shows no 
sigus of labouring after effect. We can commend 
this song strongly to our readers, Key F, common 

time, compass eleven notes, C to F. 

The Woodland Sprite. Morceau de Salon, 
Pianoforte. Composed by J. T. Trexetu. 
A sketch adapted for drawing-room playing, at the 

same time that it is not unprofitable for the student. 

The little air on which the piece is founded is well 

worked out, and not at too great length. The 

fingering is indicated where necessary. 





For tho 





(Durr & ennaen.3 
“The Dreamy Land of Flowers.” Song. The 

Words by Cuantes Hatz, The Music by Kine 

Hatt. 

There is a poetical prettiness about the words 
which renders them suitable for music, though one 
must not scan their meaning too closely. The airis 
pretty—a little too artificial perhaps, and the accom- 
paniment appropriate if the player keeps it light and 
piano. Moreover, there is no love indicated but the 
love of Nature, and. thus a certain introduction into 
‘serious’ and proper circles may be expected, if 
not a more extended popularity. The key is E flat, 
common-time, compass D to G, eleven notes. 








[Meruven, Siurpson & Co.. Dundee} 

‘* Fair fa’ the Gloamin’.”” Song for Contralto voice, 
Melody and Words by I. B. Arranged by W. N, 
Warson. 

A homely Scotch song, but with refined sentiment 
in its humble dress. The melody is happily united 
to the verse, and the arrangement leaves nothing to 
be desired. Well sung it will be sure to enlist 
sympathy. 





( JEFFERYS, .) 
Feodora. Morceau de Salon. By W. H. Ricumonp. 
A light and tuneful show-piece, which will serve 
as a good study for expression and agility. Itis not 
beyond the means of average performers, 





Enoisn Banpantsm.—If I had been invited to dine 
with the literary magistrates of Yeddo, and it bad fallen 
to my lot to see the Japanese ladies come trooping 
in to look on from a distance, the incident would have 
been recorded in my notes as an example of barbarism 
in Japan. The Shah of Persia would not, I suppose, 
even extend so much consideration as this to the 
female ornaments and slaves of the land of Hafiz and 
roses. I confess it astonished me last month to see 
the women of England flocking round this Imperial 
Blue Beard with the diamond-hilted sword. But 
thatis only by the way. My business lies in another 
direction, and with men who generally take credit for 
honouring and admiring women, Fancy the intel- 
lectual men of a great civilised city, with the First 
Minister of the Crown at their head, inviting ladies 
to see them dine and hear them talk! I do not know 
when I have felt so humiliated as I did the other day 
sitting before a plate of soup, and seeing handsome 
and well-dressed. women picking their way through 
a crowd of noisy men at dinner, to remote seats 
where they might contemplate the noble savage, 
and hear bim talk after he bad gorged himself to 
repletion. Yet this was the Literary Fund dinner.—. 
“* Life in London,” in Gentleman's Magazine for 
August. 





Have tHe Remepy wituin your Rascu.—Nothing has yet 
equalled the efficacy of Holloway’s Balsamic = in checkin; 
disease in and restoring vigour to the human body. They 
- all impurities from the blood, and regulate and 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1873. 


Mr. Cahill has sailed for America to join the 
Lydia Thompson troupe. 





Mr. Florence, the American actor, has purchased 
the acting right of ‘‘ Nemesis’ for the United States. 
Mr. Bayle Bernard has just completed the ‘ Life 
of Samuel Lover,” on which he has been working for 
the last two years. 








Mr. Hingston has received from Miss Neilson the 
present of an emerald ring in recognition of the suc- 
cessful engagement arranged by him on the lady’s 
behalf for America. 





An Australian gentleman, Mr. Hodgson, who has 
for some time rented the Clopton estate, Stratford- 
on-Avon, where Shakespeare used to visit, has just 
bought it for the sum of £38,000. 





Miss Watkins, who appeared as Emerald, in the 
burlesque of “ The Daughter of the Danube,” has 
joined the Haymarket company, and is now perform- 
ing with Mr. Buckstone’s ‘ troupe” at Manchester. 





On Monday next a new three-act comedy by 
Messrs. du ‘Terreaux and Savile Clarke, entitled 
‘‘ Love Wins,” will be produced at the Cambridge 
Theatre, which opens under Mr. Fred. Hughes’s 
management. 





performed a few days back, with great success, by the 
pupils at the Orleans training school for priests. Mgr. 
Dupanloup presided, and after the performance he 
distributed the prizes. 





Mr. Wybert Reeve has been engaged by the 
American Manager, Mr, Samuel Colville, to give a 
series of performances of Count Fosco through the 
chief cities of the United States and Canada, and will 
leave England the latter part of October. 





We have to record the death of Mr. Thomas Hailes 





Lacy, the well known theatrical publisher and 


The Greek tragedy of ‘* @dipus at Colonna” was 





director of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. He 
expired on Friday afternoon at his residence in 
Sutton, aged sixty-four. 





For the next Globe season, commencing early in 
September, Mr. Montague has accepted from Mr 
Richard Lee, whose “* Ordeal by Touch” was played 
by Mrs. Scott Siddons at the Queen’s, a drama in 
four acts, called ‘* Chivalry.” 





Miss Rose Hersee will make her first appearance 
in London, on her return from her American tour, 
on Saturday, August 23rd, at the Promenade Con- 
certs, prior to her appearance as first lady of Mr. Car] 
Rosa’s Opera Company, Sept. 2nd at Manchester. 

The “ Hamlet” of M. Ambroise Thomas, in its 
German adaptation, has met with success at the 
Imperial Opera-house of Vienna, owing to the remark- 
able singing of Mdile. di Murska as Ophelia, and the 
dramatic ability of the baritone, Herr Beck, in the 
title-part. 





The evacuation of Nancy by the Prussians hag 
been celebrated by the re-opening of the theatre; 
and the artists of the Comedie Francaise flocked 
down to play the ‘* Jeux de ’ Amore et du Hasard” 
by Marivaux, and the “ Dépit amoureux” by 
Moliére. 





Some projects of reform in the Comédie Francaise 
will, it is said, be brought, at the instance of the 
Ministre des Beaux Arts, before the Commission 
des Thédtres in Paris. These will concern the 
Comité de Lecture, and the right to a retiring 
pension of every Sociétaire who has seen thirty 
years’ service. 

The race instituted by Thomas Doggett, the come- 
dian, came off on Friday from London Bridge, and was 
won by Henry George Messum, of Richmond, who 
led all the way. Six guineas had been added by the 
Fishmongers’ Company to the prize under Doggett’s 
Will. A banquet followed, with music under the 
direction of Mr. George Buckland. 





At the seventeenth annual meeting of the St. 
James’s Hall Company, on Tuesday last, a dividend 
of five-and-a-half per cent. was declared. Until 
within the last four seasons no dividend has been 
paid to the unfortunate sharcholders. The estimate 
of the original cost of this Hall, onthe prospectus, 
was £45,000, the total outlay exceeded £70,000. 





Mr. Maretzek has now completed all the engage- 
ments for his season of opera at the New York 
Grand Opera House, commencing October 6th. 
The principal artists are Mesdames Pauline Lucca, 
Fanny Natal Testa, Ilma di Murska, and Messrs. 
Tamberlik, Vizzani, Mari, Jamet, Rossighelli and 
Ronconi. Mdlle. Di Murska leaves Vienna for 
America early in September. 





As Mr. Coghlan was riding to his house in 
Kingsbury one night last week after performing at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, a too zealous police- 
man turned his bull’s-6ye on the horse, and the 
animal shying, threw Mr. Coghlan; and galloped 
riderless home. The actor, beyond a slight injury 
to his wrist, escaped unhurt, and reached his house 
nearly as soon as the horse, which had created 
natural alarm on his arrival. 





A proposal that Americans should have a special 
memorial to Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon has 
met with much favour, and the memorial is to take 
the form of a painted window, the subjects being 
Scriptural illustrations of the ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man.’ 
The window selected for the memorial is that which 
immediately adjoins Shakespeare’s monument in the 
chancel of the church. Most of the contributions for 
this work will come fron New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 





The New York theatrical world seems as blighted 
by the heat and dulness of the time of year as the 
London one. Wallack’s is the only first-class 





theatre now open, and is rewarded for its persistency 
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by a very fair business for the season. ‘ Mimi” 
draws well, and may keep the boards for several 
weeks yet. 
produced a play wherein, says a local authority, “ he! 
imitates a notorious nuisance whom we are only! 
too glad to be rid of without wanting to witness his | 
counterfeit presentment.” Central Park Garden | 
and Terrace Garden are doing well every night, as | 
is not unnatural, considering the thermometer’s | 
strong hints to go where one can be cool and | 
comfortable. 





During the first six months of the year fourteen 
new Italian operas have been given to the world in 
the Peninsula. That the world is much the richer 
for the gift we would not undertake to say. Here 
however are their namesfor judgment. ‘Il Cuoco,” 
by Arienzo, produced at Naples; ‘Il Conte de 
Beuzeval,” by Lucilla, at Ferrara; “Il Grillo del| 
focolare,” Galignani, Genoa; ‘ Fosca,’ Gomds, 
Milan; ‘‘ La Forza del denaro,” Scarano, Naples; 
“I Quattro conti,” Alesio Yorios, Naples; ‘* Mar- 
cellina,”’ Righi, Parma; “‘ La Maledetta,” Petrucci, 
Barletta ; ‘‘ L’amore alla prova,” Marchetti Fabio, 
Turin; ‘Il conte Verde,” Libani, Rome; ‘ Viola 
Pisani,” Perelli, Milan; “ La Figlia di Domenico,” 
Alberti, Naples; ‘Il Viandante,” Duke Litta, Milan, 
“ La notte degli schiafi,”” Venzano, Genoa. 





The Distribution Committee of the Alexandra 
Palace Stall-holders’ Relief Fund met on Saturday at 
the Mansion House, presided over by the Lord Mayor, 
who is chairman and treasurer. It was stated that 
the amount of public subscription received at the 
Mansion House was £223 16s. Mr. L. Walton pre- 
sented a cheque for £193 13s. as the proceeds of the 
efforts of the Hornsey local committee. That gentle- 
man also guaranteed £4 16s. more, which would 
make an available total of £422 5s. The secretary 
presented summaries of the losses sustained by the 
various stall-holders, and applications for relief were 
considered. The treasurer was authorised to draw 
cheques for certain claims allowed. The secretary 
was requested to write to the secretary of the Crystal 
Palace Company to inquire if his directors would 
hand over the sum realized by the entertainment at 
the Crystal Palace to the funa for distribution. The 
committee then adjourned sine die. 

M. Riviére’s promenade concerts, which will com- 
mence on Saturday, August 16, promise to afford a 
welcome source of enjoyment during the ‘ dead 
season.” M. Riviére has secured Madame Carlotta 
Patti, Madame Sherrington, Miss Rose Hersee, Mdlle. 
Liebhart, and Signor Foli, and has negotiations 
pending with Mdlle, Scalchi, Mdme. Sinico, and other 
eminent artists. The stage will be fully thrown 
open for the first time, and the side spaces at the 
wings will be fitted up with fountains, ferns, &c. Mr. 
John Russell, the successor of the late Mr. A. Harris 
in the management of the front of the Royal Italian 
Opera and its treasury department, has been secured 
as acting manager and treasurer. Among other 
orchestral works M. Guimet’s ** Feu du Ciel” and 
Mr. Duvivier’s Symphonic Fantasia, ‘‘ The Highland 
Widow,” will be produced. Madame Sherrington 





A Mr. ‘Wallace, at Wood’s Museum, has | —much less the brutality of kicking him in the face. 


with the manager. But no circumstances can war- 


rant his bestowing a kick upon a prostrate antagonist 


The mere notion of it takes all the poetry out of 
Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Narcisse. Who can 
regard with patience yonder chivalrous impersona- 
tion, knowing that between the acts the representa- 
tive of that chivalry, that high-wrought honour, 
that excellence of diction, may stoop to a piece of 
violence of which an angry coalheaver or navvy 
might blush to commit? We are sorry that 
dramatic annals should be blotted by that record 
which the Manchester Assizes furnish. 
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DRAMATIC MUSIC IN PERSIA. 





The axiom that among all peoples the drama rose 
first under the auspices of religion receives con- 
firmation in the instance of Persia. This country 
which numbers its existence by the tens of centuries 
has only been made acquainted with dramatic per- 
formances within the last fifty years. The drama, 
such as Persians know it, took its origin from the 
feasts to the memory of Hussein the martyr vene- 
rated by the Shiite sect. Hussein was the last 
descendant of the Prophet, and was deprived of 
power by the usurpation of Yezid. Taking up arms 
in order to vindicate his rights he was surrounded 
by the troops of his rival in the desert of Kerbela, 
near Babylon, where a sad tragedy supervened. In 
Hussein’s camp there were more women and chil- 
dren than men; water failed, the heat was stifling, 
and young girls flung with tears their pitchers and 
gourds before the tent of Hussein, crying for water. 
Then the imaum Abbas sprung to horse, and seizing 
a pitcher rode forward towards the Tigris, with 
the intention of filling it at the stream. He was 
slain by the enemy. ‘The son of Hussein shared 
his fate, and one by one his followers perished like- 
wise or fell under the water-famine. The cruel 
soldiers of Yezid made short work of the survivors 
and with horrible barbarities maltreated the women. 
Some were tied to the tails of horses, others had 
their ears torn off in the robber’s haste to dispossess 
them of their jewels. Thus disappeared, after an 
horror which lasted ten days, all that remained of 
the followers of Mohammed. 

These tragic incidents—this so to speak Passion 
of the Prophet’s grandson, form the sole theme up 
to the present of the Persian drama. Whether the 
Shah on his return will extend the resources of the 
national stage, remains to be seen. The first ten 
days of Moharrem, which is the first month of the 
Moslem year, are devoted to the feast of the 
anniversary of Hussein’s slaughter. Upto the com- 
mencement of the present century the ceremonies 
consisted simply in prayers, lamentations, songs 
and sermons delivered at altars erected at the cor- 
ner of each street. From the singing of one voice 
or a couple of voices alternating with a chorus up to 
an actual play with scenic accessories, the step was 
gradual, corresponding in fact (longo intervallo) with 
the rise and progress of the Mystery and Miracle 
Play in the Catholic Church. At the present day 
the martyrdom of the family of Ali is represented 


“Grand Mystery of Jesus” in the Cathedral of 
Saint-Pol-de-Leon, and that of the ‘* Wedding of 
Kassem,”’ grandson to Hussein on the tekyeh of 
Walil-Khan at Teheran. What distinguishes the 
last is the share occupied in the performance of 
music, and the development of the latter art, 
stimulated by the growing theatrical taste in Persia. 
The music of liturgical dramas is composed of two 
species—that of choruses of brotherhoods, in short 
the canticles sung in all times at the feasts of Hussein, 
and that of solos and duets sung by the principal 
personages, which is in fact dramatic music properly 
so called. Throughout the duration of the feast 
divers brotherhoods proceed from one tekyeh to 
another singing their chants and preceded by a large 
black flag, or one formed of shawls surrounded 
by crape. The air of these monotonous but 
strongly marked chants is often interrupted by 
cries of ‘‘ Hassan! Hussein! in the manner of a 
refrain, and they are accompanied by a strange 
savage method, effective enough in its way, of strik- 
ing the breast with the right palm hollowed, the 
blow being delivered on the naked flesh just below 
the left shoulder. During these expiatory ceremonies 
most Persians go through the streets with the shirt 
half open, in sign of mourning—a modification of 
the ‘‘ rent garments.” A curious dull sound results 
from these blows from many hands delivered in a 
certain cadence. Sometimes the blows are heavy, 
and delivered at long intervals, sometimes they are 
short and rapid, exciting the multitude. For the 
example of the brotherhoods is generally followed 
by the spectators, even the women imitating the act 
of mortification. Chants, cries, sobs and blows 
produce an indescribable effect, as may be imagined, 
among a nervous and easily roused crowd, 

The excitement is wrought to a climax by the 
arrival of the brotherhood of the Berberys, who 
present themselves entirely naked, the head un- 
covered, the feet without shoes, but bearing 
in the hand iron chains and small steel spikes, 
like packing needles. To the accompaniment 
of music from tambourines of different sizes they 
add to the self-martyrdom of blows from the fist by 
thrashing themselves with the chains and prodding 
their flesh with the spikes, sticking these particularly 
into their cheeks. Then after a yell of “Ya 
Allah!” shrieked in despairing strains, they 
suddenly stop, and defiling past in silence, proceed 
to another tekyeh, and recommence the same 
spectacle. To an assemblage thus prepared for 
what is to come by these violent emotions at last the 
actors arrive, and the drama proper begins, being 
first announced by komas, namely trumpets six feet 
long which produce the resonant and prolonged note 
of a bell. All that we have described is merely tho 
preparation of the drama, the prologue. What the 
play itself is like, we shall consider next week. 








THE AGE OF NOISE. 





At a time when the rage for mere Noise is infecting 
other lands—when the esthetics of the transatlantic 
Jubilees have inoculated Vienna so grievously that 
the Haupstadt der Kunst has bemeaned herself to a 


d and Signor Foli will sing on the opening night, M. | during the feast of Moharrem on numerous tekychs | performance of forty-eight players on twenty-four 
i Sauret (violin), Madame Sauret-Carreno (pianist),|in Teheran and other towns of Persia. These | pianos—at this period when the dynasty of row and 
j and Mr. Levy (cornet), will also appear. tekyehs are spaces of ground devoted to the perform-| racket conquers Germany herself, and art which is 
y ‘ ance of religious mysteries; and the dramatic | other than slapdash, art which is diminutive and 
d Now that Herr Bandmann, the actor, has mastered | representation itself is called a tazieh. It is|delicate is not regarded as art at all—it is some 

the English language and the English classics, he | supported by the town or district,—sometimes by | comfort to reflect on a music season which has just 

might profitably try to master the English principle | private persons who have left pious foundations as | passed in London without any very great sins of the 
il that it is extremely cowardly to kick an antagonist | with our own churches and hospitals. Those who|sort to deplore. The London season, if barren in 
8 on the head when he is lying upon the floor. There |have studied the history of medimval miracle plays | other respects, has been commendably barren in the 
6 are few actions more revolting to the British mind | or of the drama in ancient Greece, can realise the | way of sensation concerts and mammoth enterprises. 
1g than that which was charged against Herr Band- | effect produced even now upon an Oriental audience | We had one or two giant affairs to tickle the Shah, 
: mann at the Manchester Assizes and for which the | by these sacred performances. When on the Greek | but that was quite excusable. Of monster concerts 
h jury found a hostile verdict of £5 damages. We say | stage the Furies appeared chasing Orestes, the terror | lasting four and five hours and wearying body and 
ne nothing against the propriety of a tragedian having | of the spectators, we are assured, was extreme. So | soul, constitution and patience, we have had scarcely 
or an occasional tussle with his acting manager. The|among the Bretons during an old Mystery, who, | one, instead of half-a-dozen as in previous years. 


nod dignity and sweetness of the legitimate drama may 
or may not be enhanced by occasionally varying the 
monotony of the coulisses with black eyes ad- 
ed ministered to the officials. Jamlet, fresh from the 
fencing scene, may or may not be supporting his 
position when he indulges in a fierce boxing match 


says an old chronicler, ‘would go there’ singing| Of such maniacal efforts as the four dozen piano- 
and come away weeping.” ‘The Eastern mind\torturers at Vienna, we have suffered no instance, 
is, in proportion with its simplicity and its /Organ-playing by steam-power, drums beat by Na- 
religious credulity, equally open to impressions. A | smyth hammers, fifes replaced by engine whistles and 
curious comparison might he made between a per- | the boom of big guns for a bass accompaniment—all 
formance of the “ Erinnys” at Athens, that of the | this which might have been through the passion for 
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what is loud and monstrous and ugly, has been spared 
us. We have much to be thankful for. For there is 
undoubtedly a tendency in the age to worship 
strength at the expense of beauty—not only in the 
material world but in the spiritual world too. The 
reception of buge ideas in the one sphere prepares 
the way for huge ideas in the other. No man can 
go on contemplating Woolwich infants and enor- 
mous machinery, nets and labyrinths of railway 
lines, tons of ocean cable, mountains perforated, 
continents spanned, mighty developments of me- 
chanical power and mighty developments of com- 
mercial activity, without acquiring a sort of soul- 
thirst for all that is great and imposing. When he 
comes to his objects of art-enjoyment, he demands 
that these too shall be of huge proportions. He is 
like one born among the hills, familiar with great 
ranges and a far-reaching landscape, and possessed 
of notions of beauty influenced by these. Set him 
on a plain or in some low-lying island, and by and 
by his sense will yearn for the charm of distance— 
for the sweep of the far-off valleys, the height of the 
mountains that should tower above him. So the 
man accustomed to the bustle of a large town soon 
irks him in rustic retirement. It is the same in all 
things: the use to which we put one part of our 
nature ends by colouring the whole nature. Now the 
force which in this age most of all craves attention 
and respect is mechanical power. We see the 
mightiest results attained by it. We see strength and 
hugeness carry all before them. A nation is strong 
or weak not according to its courage and virtue but 
according to its armour-plates, guns, and the numeri- 
cal state of its battalions. One nation falls on and 
crushes another because it can put a vaster force into 
the field; it can annihilate all the resistance which 
patriotic devotion and an unconquerable spirit 
might inspire, simply because its cannon can reach 
farthest. This respect which mechanical might 
enforces (for we cannot refuse to accord it our 
respect) finds its correlation in art. Here too we 
begin to crave for might. Beauty suffices us not 
unless it be strong as well as beautiful. Does it 
weigh us down, leave us astonied and agape with 
wonder and awe? If so, well; if not—if it merdly 
pleases, charms, fascinates, or leaves a pathetic 
pleasure, a chastening of the faculties, then it is 
meretricious, and belongs to the old unconverted 
days when we took delight in the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. What we desiderate now is strength— 
energy—the direction and concentration of enormous 
forces. In music the boon is Noise: the result 
must be tumultuous and tremendous. Our pianists 
must not merely play as they used: the days of 
play are over, and what the world wants of them 
iswork. A bangwhanging and a hurricane of effects 
from fingers educated by acrobatic training, may 
possibly suffice—for a time. Then the spirited 
dram-drinking needs stronger doses. No one 
pianist can serve ; we must have two pianists on two 
pianos—four pianists—eight—sixteen—twenty-four 
—nay, forty-eight pianists all thumping away 
simultaneously to match in art what our Woolwich 
infants and marine gun-pits, our iron-shredders 
and steel-mincers are doing in mechanics. Tranquil 
delights go by the board; astonishment is the one 
sensation. If moderation be at all permitted, it is 
only for the sake of contrast to exalt the next out- 
burst. If the twenty-four pianos, the ten thousand 
voices, the two thousand instrumentalists, the 
steam organ or Nasmyth trombone be permitted to 
sound low, it is not for the sake of lowness in itself, 
but only that you may wonder how so much power 
may be powerfully curbed and restrained. With 
tranquillity, with gentleness and softness, melody 
also takes wing. In the hurlyburly of the tempest 
there is no room for the lark’s song. Hence it has 
grown the mode to despise melody as effeminate, or 
to admit its use only in an infinitesimal extent. 
From Germany, which now gives us the two dozen 
instruments and four dozen players, has long 
sounded the deathdoom of melodious beauty and 
the coronation of formless might. Music, we are 
told by Germany's chief apostle, must not be a 
continuous delight, because it must correlate with 
life. Life is not all enjoyment; it is mostly a 
succession of strident efforts and discomforts; so 





should music be. Life exhibits the triumph of huge 
strength at the expense of much that is tender and 
beautiful; so must music. Life is by no means a 
lying down in the shade of perennial vines and 
figtrees ; nor shall music be this. In short music 
must develop with the progress of our civilised 
ways of living. In the pastoral age it was well that 
music should be simple and Arcadian, that its ethos 
should be sheer delight. When the men delved, 
and the women span, and the lords travelled on 
horseback, and not a factory rose over all the land, 
the quiet rural peace (interrupted only by the ery of 
Boot and Saddle and the breaking of heads) might 
faithfully be reproduced in art by reedy pipings and 
the twanging of lutes, with here and there a martial 
tantara to diversify matters. But now life has grown 
big and manifold and “assumptious;” and our 
thunderous engines, our awful railway smashes, our 
smoking factories and our ugly architecture must all 
be reproduced in musical art. Let us have the 
sound and fury, though if it signify other than 
nothing, the Seer is yet wanting to interpret its 
meaning. This is the theory started by philosophised 
Germany, and finding a responsive echo in that land 
eager for new ideas beyond the Atlantic. We are 
not sorry that the just lapsed season has passed 
without a ready reception in England of this unquiet 
and disquieting creed. 











DIM HOPE FOR ENGLISH OPERA. 

It has been the subject of remark by those in- 
terested in music that while the provincial 
festivals yearly make fairly considerable demands 
on the activity of English composers, and com- 
posers naturalised in England, year after year 
passes without even an attempt being made to place 
this country, as regards native operatic perform- 
ances, on a level with Belgium, Holland, Russia, 
the third-rate States of Germany, and the chief 
provincial cities of France. An evening contem- 
porary, last week, called attention to the absolutely 
stagnant condition of the national lyric stage at a 
time when within a month or so new works will be 
heard from Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr, Henry Smart, 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and Sir F. G, Ouseley. This 
is no list of undistinguished names; and to cite 
them is sufficient to show that if musical production 
is indeed at a low ebb in England the cause thereof 
is not to be found in any lack of musical producers, 
How an English opera could be established in 
London is a question not easy to answer. A sub- 
vention, such as nearly all continental managers 
enjoy, is not to be thought of. The most 
that can be expected from Parliament in con. 
nection with music is an inadequate contribution 
towards the support of the Royal Academy. If we 
had a municipal-government for the whole of Lon- 
don, it might perhaps be asked for a grant in aid of 
English opera; but there would be infinitely less 
chance of obtaining such a grant from the metro- 
polis than from some enterprising provincial town 
The principle of subventions is already recognised 
at those seaside places where “ town bands” are 
maintained wholly or partly out of the local rates. 
The provincial festivals, too, are everywhere got up 
by means of guarantee funds, which are subventions 
promised on the very reasonable understanding that 
they are not to be touched unless really wanted for 
making up a deficit. A rich manufacturing and 
commercial chief town, such as Manchester— 
where, by the way, music is already very largely 
cultivated—might make itself a high artistic reputa- 
tion by guaranteeing some capable impresario against 
loss on the understanding that he engaged an 
orchestra of a certain strength and a sufficient 
number of good singers, and moreover brought out 
one or more operas by English composers every 
year. The suggestion is at least worth thinking 
over. That new English operas could be made per 
se to pay we do not believe until English 
opera becomes as fashionable—that is to say 
as much the pet of an exclusive class—as Italian 
opera is now. And one thing more. English 
opera must be considerably reformed before it can 
recommend itself to people whose taste Las been 








formed by the Italian, German, and French schools, 
The old idea of a melodrama or comedy with ballads 
will no longer pass. Something of the Wagnerian 
theory—that is to say a Wagnerism made plain and 
sensible and attractive—must be introduced and 
naturalised among us, if native opera is again to hold 
up its head. The publisher’s ballad and all the rest 
of the native twaddle must go by the board, and with 
well-considered drama well-considered music must 
be intimately welded, and not as heretofore just 
thrown in to sing and to sell, 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXVI1. 





To tre Eprror. 

S1r,—In brief words Music stimulates the Uncon- 
scious mental activity through a present pleasurable 
appeal, thus furnishing the mind with new Impres- 
sions; language stimulates the Conscious mental 
activity through a present ugly appeal, thus, by new 
arrangement of mental furniture, adding to the mind 
new Ideas. In combining the two forces the same 
natural laws exist, metaphysical and physical; it 
was shown that the association of words with vocal 
utterance causes one mental action to influence 
the nerve-currents ruling each power, the duty of 
the yoice trainer being in such case to decompose 
the acquired association; with composers a new 


association arises, here again the teacher has to - 


decompose. Any one association of a series of 
musical sounds with words causes a tendency each 
to recall the other, the music resuscitating the words; 
the words, the music. Here is a good example of 
music well used by Handel—two aspects of the same 
thought associated with identical sounds :— 




















th. a 
7 a , i. RE APRON 
an ale cane 
G= ae ee 
. Yet— have I not vow’d, 
ai a— yr 
a ee 
ed Yes— the vow is past. 


Now the art of combining music with its intel- 
lectual companion language consists in getting such 
‘sounds as are truest, simplest, andusefullest. Truest 
—that in which the notes most closely and faith- 
fully re-enforce the meaning of the words, or the 
character of intended emotion; simplest, that in 
which the meaning and melody are attained with 
the fewest and most significant notes possible; and 
the usefullest, that music which makes the best 
words most beautiful, which enchants them in our 
memories each with its own glory of sound, and 
which applies them closest to the heart at the 
moment weneed them. The strength of a teacher in 
instructing a reproducer is shown in his pointing 
out the relationship the various passages hold each 
to the other, and each to all; and regulating the 
power of the pupil to his method, which mostly will 
be found to lie between the two poles of dynamics— 
loud and soft. And this is always to be noted: 
when a reproducer has got all he can, he is not yet 
an artist, his art consist in what he puts in over and 
above what he can get out. Now in those two 
passages of Handel's all the singers I ever heard 
have given each passage exactly alike, that is they 
have failed to perceive the need, owing to the 
repeat of the sounds, of increased stimulus to the 
unconscious mental activity, thus the feelings of the 
listener have been in that_place disconcerted. Next 
look at a composer: take Gluck. If are wanted 
proper notes to the Italian “ Non ho soccorso, 
non m’ avanza consiglio! Io vyeggo solo il 
luttoso aspetto del orrido mio stato !” clearly 
Gluck’s music is false — it belies the words.* 
“T have no aid, advice will not assist me!” and 
the reason why this cannot be’is given in the words 
which follow, these words naturally accounting for 
the contemplation of Orpheus’s state until the final 
defiance of fate bursts forth and Orpheus declares 
that the loss of his loved one lands him in despair. 





* Tassume tho Italian words as a basis because I do not 
want my “Q” rious friend to try and catch me. 
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Now to come to a key-note simply lands a listener 
at a close (a self-contained impression) ; thus the 


running succession of sounds placed upon the 
~ 
: , 

sustained chord of 3 and resolving to F on the word 
K 

“ consiglio ” detaches the psychological cause from 


the effect and the sentiment begins anew. More- 
over, the music makes the particular aid of less force 
than the general—which is opposed to all logic and 
sense. The first passage runs thus: 





—— a ————— 

~ ae 

Slee ae eg 
e Non ho soc - cor - 80, 


The point of motion being the accented appoggiatura 
C. The next passage would be better thus :— 











2 - te—= 
—»—__*—_—___*_____| -e—-y— 
+}—F __1 —_}- —-___1_ ,___ | -____-@ _. 
Ong g—C iv Sy —— 
non .m’a-van - za con - si - glio! 


The D covers the previous appoggiatura C, and gives | 
additional stimulus by increased height, as it would | 
be if spoken; then it resolves to the note below to | 
keep symmetry by uniformity; the note last in the | 
bar is better fallen below any of the others because 
it stimulates the mind forward by an ascent while it | 
impresses least itself by its repose of depth, and it | 
is better to be neither of the two following notes, 
otherwise the pleasure of contrast is denied the 
listener: finishing upon a third from the key-note | 
there is what may be called a suspended close. Of 
course the D on the word * rea” is strongest of all 
in the recitative, thus stimulating by power and 
height. The “son disperato ” can either be said to 
Fate or become a soliloquy. The air following being 
in C, Gis the balaneing force to it, hence the last 
accent in the recitative must be G, if addressed in 
defiance to Fate thus :— 


| 


“7 








2 
= a — >= 


1 dis - pe - ra - to 
If soliloquised this is the skeleton : 








okt. 
~ V8) ers MERZ RET 
== — 
. Son dis - pe- ra - to 


Cand G are the two poles, The minor scale depicts 
grief; there is a complex metaphysical prineiple 
causing this which at present I regret I cannot state. 
There appears to be in the minor scale a double 
dupli¢ate of the forces in the major acting in inverse 
direction. However, to build up a cadenza on our 
skeleton, A would suspend the G and A flattened 
will meet the feeling of the words. As we want a 
full termination the public mind can be made to 
anticipate the. final G by a slur, this G can be 
impressed by the slur becoming emphatic, thus 
we introduce a little G before the final one. As we 
suspended the final G by a note above so we can 
suspend the progression of our last but one by taking 
a note below, and as we lessened the distance in the 
one case so we invert and lessen the distance in 
the other according to the three laws of music— 








uniformity consistence and tenet. We obtain 
this : 
TA 
i Pad — nas 
Ou ee oe 
“™———— 
Son dis - pe-ra - - - + = to 


A flat being the key to the situation, or the point of 
expression, the public’ mind can be made to hover 
around it by two small notes, one below the other 


above thus: a ae SS 


These two small notes, in themselves scarce per- 
ceived, force forward the mind directly on to the 
A flat. Slackening speed to the end and the cadenza 
is finished in accordance with the expression con- 
veyed by the words, but as C is the, opposite to G we 
can farther retard the listener’s mind by a pause on 
the first C, eres. and dim., and a breath after, the 





nearer the end than the Seatiaidon : 








thus we get in 
strict logical sequence a cadenza ruled by the head 
with which the feelings necessarily acquiesce. 

Music being transient, it is as a floating spiritual 
panorama, the beautiful bears most recurrence. 
Take the air and apply a few abstract principles. If 
a passage be repeated it is repeated either for some- 
thing or for nething, if for nothing it is better not 
repeated ; if for something, for what? Clearly in 
nine cases out of ten to impress. And as in speech so 
in sounds, the only way in which we can stamp with 
greater force is by more power, henee all repeats of 
impression are phrased louder throughout. But in 
the case where a different form separates the passage 
from another similar, then the last is no longer 
a repeat but a return, and requires the stimulus of 
the first, and of the second, and some of its own 
besides, so the colours have to be put on thicker; we 
require greater contrast and phrase with more 
softness and more power. 

The words “Né dal ciel” require precision not 
surprise. The chord of the superfluous sixth carries 
a self-contained impression of surprise. As before 
} shown in Mr. Sullivan’s false setting, tlfis surprise is 
| destroyed by the approach in the melody—the E flat 
‘and the F sharp following—yet precision is needful ; 
then the appoggiatura is best left out, and the 
| passage be made to run so: 





dal 


It takes up too much space to present by printed 
words very close analyses of songs and logically rea- 
son them out, yet sufficient has been shown to prove 
that it can be done and when thus done, the pupil 
is no longer a senseless mimic, blindly following 
some one he cannot understand, but he makes 
the ideas his own. His pereeption being directed to 
facts previously unknown he is thereby everlastingly 
made different and better than he was; he has eaten 
of the tree of knowledge, and he can never more trust 
to his subjective sensibility as the ruling power by 
which exprossion to others can be given: he must 
possess sensibility to be sure, but he regards ft, not 
as others as an end, but as a means througtt which, 
with other aids co-operating, a definite and well- 
digested end is gained. The teaching of the future 
must be both explanatory and demonstrative, then 
pupils will know causes as well as perceive effects.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, Cuarues Lunn. 
Ripple, August 5th, 1873. 


ciel ! 








M. GOUNOD AND INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 





To tHe Eprror. 


should not go on profiting by “ my legal mistake, 
death.” 
my French publisher's fault that the copyright was 
lost. Besides Iam no worse off than Wagner, Verdi, 


&c., &e. Weare all equally generously treated in Eng- 
land. Copyright operas would not succeed in England ! 


authors, it is a perfectly hopeless subject. 


another work of mine. 
I stipulate for “ Faust.” 


equitable demands have been complied with. 


years ago. 


obedient servant, Cuar.es Gounop. 


S1r,—You will agree with me, I hope, in thinking 
your musical critic (evidently friendly) adds ‘ insult 
to injury /” in writing that you English people 


and working my non-copyright opera of ‘ Faust’ to 
It is (wonderful to relate) neither mine nor 


Till publie attention has been drawn to the laws 
of copyright and public indignation roused by the 
tales that I (as well as all other composers if they 
dared) could tell of the way it is the custom to treat 
Till 
something equitable has been settled however, 
neither Covent Garden nor Drury Lane will have 
From the beginning of this 
year I shall, when the time comes, demand the £20 
Sixteen times this year— 
that is £320. And so it shall go-.on till my just and 
In 
another part of your paper you inform your readers 
that “ Jeanne d’Arc” was prompted by Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s play at the Queen's which came out two 
The drama is not mine at all; it was 
written by Jules Barbier seven ,years ago.—Your 





MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 





To tre Eprror. 

S1r,—Our sufferings from the hand-organ nuisance 
by day ought to be some ground for a claim for res- 
pite from street music at night, at hours when many 
persons are trying to get to sleep. Any claim of the 
kind is wholly disregarded, as the ever growing pro- 
portions of the concertina nuisance testify loudly 
every night, from nine o’clock up to eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and later. I myself, and others, 
have complained repeatedly to the police on the 
subject, who listen to us with perfect courtesy, 
admit that many complain of the nuisance, and 
assure us that “they can’t interfere.” I am, of 
course, aware that one great purpose of our streets 
is that the music hall habit of mind shall have that 
ample development which its ever lovely and ele- 
vating ideal justifies. Still it does seem unreasonable 
that these night street-roamers should have it in 
their own sole power to fix the hour up to which no 
one shall, under penalty of being rudely started out 
of it, seek rest in sleep. If freedom consists in there 
being no interruption to any ono gratifying his selfish 
whims at the cost of no matter what amount of dis- 
comfort or suffering inflicted on others, then un- 
doubtedly we are the perfection of a free people, and 
the London street music system, day and night, is 
the most shining instance of it. But if he is asked 
whether such freedom is most correctly described as 
civilisation, or as merely well-fed and well-dressed 
barbarism, one is not so confident as to the answer. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, T.J.E. 





vi ARKWRIGHT 3 WIFE. 4 


To tue Eprror. 
Sim,—A recent reference in your columns tothe play 
of * Arkwright’s Wife,” lately produced at Leeds and 
Manchester, with my name as sole author, renders 
it necessary for me to say that the name of Mr. John 
Saunders should have been coupled with mine, and 
would have been so coupled but for a misadventure 
in connexion with the printing of the bills for which 
I was not responsible, and which I have lost no time 
in setting right. The use of the story of Arkwright 
for dramatic purposes was suggested by the employ- 
ment of the subject in an historical tale by Mr. John 
Saunders ; and it was an understanding between us 
that our names should appear as collaborateurs in 
the drama; and they will so appear in future.— 
Yours, &c., Tom Tartor. 
Lavender Sweep, July 29, 1873. 





FRANCE. 
Panis, August 6th. 

It is excessively hot in this capital of civilisation, 
and ‘ L’Africaine” is a good tropical appropriate 
opéra de saison. The weather is torrid enough to 
remind one of Wendell Holmes’s unforgettable 
verses of the Latin professor :— 

In candent ire the solar splendour flames, 

And foles languescent pend from arid rames ; 

His humid front the cive anheling wipes, 

And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 
These admirable lines exactly deseribe Paris at the 
present moment. In the Bois de Boulogne the 
languescent foles are pending just now, and sighing 
for a shower ; and the cive has much reason to wipe 
his humid front, especially if he is a British eive (or 
a Roman cive, as Palmerston used to call him) and 
therefore unused toa Parisian summer. » What is 
there to tell you worth relating in thé heat? The 
Variétés has re-opened with «Les Cent Vierges,” 
but not a hundred—no, nor a thousand virgins can 
suggest anything of comfort, but rathera hundred 
or a thousand more warm personalities all glowing 
together. In such weather it is not numbers one 
desires, but solitude—elbow room—breathing space. 
Ob to err on ventiferous ripes! 

I did not, I think, deseribe last week the now 
one-act comedy at the Frangais, entitled “ Ches 
VAvocat.” It is by Paul Ferrier and is a sort of 
saynate, written in ‘free verse” —the namby- 








loudest part of the sustained note of course being 


Tavistock House, August 2nd, 1873. 


pamby effect of which you know. There are only 
three persons —~a lawyer and a discontented yet 
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somewhat spoony wedded pair. The first gentle- 
man, named Ducannois, is celebrated for his 
speciality in arranging separations between married 
couples ; clients of both sexes wait their turn in the 
ante-chamber to explain their case to the great 
Galen of conjugal dissensions, recalling very much 
the patients to be encountered in a dentist’s waiting- 
room. M. Charveron enters, and in a monologue 
recounts the tribulations of his six months’ married 
life. A lady arrives, veiled, who is no other than 
his wife. She also indulges in a monologue. Both 
desire to secure the services of the eminent barrister, 
and, pending his appearance, they recognise each 
other ; recognition is followed by geproaches; and, 
after a sharp altercation as to which shall have the 
right of stating first his grievances, Madame, carried 
away by her annoyance, boxes her husband’s ears. 
At this moment M. Ducannois enters, and the 
matter is referred to his arbitration. The cause of 
quarrel is stated. Everything connected with tastes 
and dispositions had been studied by the lovers 
before their marriage, but polities had, unfortunately, 
been ignored ; and the consequence is that while the 
husband is an adherent of the Right Centre, the 
wife remains devoted tothe Left Centre, and thus 
dissensions have arisep. Suddenly the disputants 
calm down, become affectionate, recall happier days, 
embrace, salute the astonished practitioner, and 
depart arm in arm. All this time the lawyer has 
not spoken: he has merely gesticulated—shrugged 
his shoulders. This idea of a speechless lawyer is 
the author's irony. He has also another bit of 
irony; for as the couple go out radiant, the sly 
avocat remarks ‘Au revoir.” He expects them 
back, you see. M. Copuelin and Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt play the couple in capital fashion; and 
the taciturn lawyer is done by M. Joliet. 
An English dramatic company commenced a series 
of performances in the Athénée on Friday night. 
‘* Hamlet’? was the piece given: Mr. Ryder sustained 
the principal character, Mr. Swinbourne that of the 
Ghost, Miss Cooper that of Ophelia, and Miss Cleve- 
land that of the Queen. The company displays great 
boldness in appearing in Paris during the great heat, 
and at a period when the “ grand public” is leaving 
the city. Moreover the dimensions of the Athénée 
are not suited for anything beyond comedie de salon. 
The stage is smaller than many drawing-rooms, and 
when three or four persons are on together they are 
positively cramped for room. You may, therefore, 
imagine that, to play “‘ /7amlet” under such circum- 
stances is an undertaking of no small difficulty. The 
ITamlet of Mr. Ryder is very good; he has evidently 
taken Charles Kean rather than Macready as his 
model, and his acting in the scene with his mother 
is particularly powerful and effective. The feature 
of the performance, however, is Miss Cooper’s Ophelia. 
Nature seems to have cut out this young lady for the 
part; she is the very ideal of ‘Sweet Ophelia *— 
youth, beauty, abundant fair hair, large dreamy eyes, 
a graceful figure, and a charming voice are Miss 
Cooper's qualifications for the most poetic of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. Her acting is quiet, touching, and 
unaffected. I cannot, however, say there is any 
originality in it. Miss Cooper has evidently seen 
Christine Nilsson in the part, and she follows her 
model pretty closely. She could not act it better; 
she looks the part as well as acts it, as it has 
not often been looked and acted before. Some of the 
secondary characters are well filled. The Queen 
labours under the pleasant defect of looking a great 
deal too young for Hamlet’s mother; she acquitted 
herself most commendably. Mr. Swinbourne did 
full justice to the Ghost, and the Gravedigger was up 
to the mark. As to the other performers let us bea 
little charitable. The French portion of the scanty 
audience were greatly disappointed, for some prac- 
tical joker in the Paris Journal had given out that 
the performance of “‘ Hamlet” would be enlivened 
by the performance of a “gig.” ‘La gigue,” we are 
assured, ‘' fait partie integrante de toutes les piéces 
Anglaises bien faites.” Some of the French present 
had evidently taken this au serieuxr, and expressed 
their disappointment not to have seen the Ghost and 
Ophelia figuring i the “ gigue nationale.” 
The English troupe has chosen a very unpropitious 
moment. There is hardly any one in town, and the 


remaining inhabitants prefer the shores of the lakes 

of the Bois de Boulogne and Vincennes during this 

torrid weather to the theatre. It is true that 

“ Hamlet” is being performed in a kind of a cellar, 

where the paradis is below the level of the Seine, 

where one has to descend to the upper boxes, and 

that the Athénée is the coolest 6f playhouses. Still, 

the weather is too hot. In addition to this it is 

reckoned that only twenty thousand Frenchmen in 

Paris understand English, and that fifteen thousand 

of these are engaged in commercial pursuits. It is 

remembered with shame how Macready could not 
draw an audience, and how with tears in his eyes he 
rushed from the stage, exclaiming that Paris would 
always be the capital of Beotia. However, modern 
languages are now to be seriously studied, and we 
may live to see Shakespeare appreciated in the 
original. The few critics who have ventured to the 
Athénée speak well of the performance, in spite of 
the difficulties surrounding it. A portion of the 
scenery belongs to ‘“‘ Une Folie &% Rome,” and an 
Italian terrace serves for that at Elsinore. M. 
Auguste Vitu says that the actors, all Horse Guards, 
are much too large for the stage, and resemble a 
troupe of whales disporting themselves in an 
aquarium. He and Theodore Banville were the 
only two critics who were able to sit out the perform- 
ance. He found Mr. Ryder, whom he terms “un 
grand diable of an Englishman,” more like Don 
Quixote than the Prince of Denmark, and yet he 
admired his diction and his playing, and declared 
that he well deserved the applause with which the 
spectators greeted him. The parts of the Ghost, 
Laertes, Polonius, and the Gravedigger, were, in his 
opinion, very ably filled; while Miss Cleveland and 
Miss Margaret Cooper played the Queen and Ophelia 
most satisfactorily, the latter lady being especially 
commendable for the talent, charm, and poesy which 
she threw over her réle. M. Vitu thinks that many 
French actors would do well to go and see our 
countrymen gtruggling against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. 

“ Te Valet du Diable,” adrama of M. P. Les- 
quillon, a well-known journalist, has been prodnced 
at the Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau, during an off- 
season. The work is not remarkable, and betrays 
a ’prentice hand. A young goatherd, of uncertain 
parentage, known as Satanio, enters as a servant 
the family of a baron, who has wronged the daughter 
of his benefactor. Under the influence of this rural 
friend, the baron, and all participators in his wrong- 
doing, proceed from bad to worse, until the revenge 
of Satanio is complete. The play is poorly written 
and as poorly acted. 

Last Wednesday the Jury of the Conservatoire sat 
from ten o'clock in the morning till eight o’clock in 
the evening, to decide the contest between tragedians 
and comedians of both sexes. Of the men, MM. 
Villain and Sicard, and of the women, Mdlles. Legault 
and Geslin (a pupil of M. Regnier), were announced 
for the premier prix. MM. Ambroise Thomas (pre- 
sident), Charles Blanc, Arthur de Beauplan, Perrin, 
Jules Barbier, Choquet, Duquesnel, Got, Edward 
Thierry, and Alexandre Dumas were the lucky jurors. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 
YARDE V. MACCABE. 

This was an action brought at the Croydon Assizes 
by Mr. George Yarde, a gentleman connected with 
the theatrical profession, against Mr. Frederick 
Maccabe, the well-known singer and ventriloquist, 
to recover damages for a libel concerning him that 
was published in the Zra newspaper. 

While Mr. Maccabe was travelling in Yorkshire in 
1870, and performing an entertainment of his own 
composition that had met with a great deal of 
success, called ‘‘ Begone Dull Care,” the plaintiff 
applied to him for employment, and he engaged 
him as check-taker, and he remained in that 
capacity for about five months, when he left Mr. 
Maecabe’s service. In November following the 
plaintiff appeared to have written again to the 
defendant, asking for employment, and also for 
permission to sing some of the defendant's songs ; 
and the defendant, in reply, told him that he had 
no opening for him at that moment, but he gave 
him permission to sing his songs. After this the 
plaintiff went about the country with Harry, Clifton’s 
troupe, and he sang several of the defendant’s songs, 
and also gave ventriloquial dialogues which were 
admitted to be similar if not identical with those 





«“ Begone Dull Care.” 
aware of this until some time last year, and he then 
inserted an advertisement in the Era, denouncing 
the plaintiff as an impostor, and stating that he was 
giving execrable imitations of his own entertain. 
ment, and expressed his determination to punish 


Mr. Maceabe did not become 


him.. He at the same time published an advertise. 
ment in the Era, warning country managers and 
entrepreneurs not to engage the plaintiff, and threat- 
ening to prosecute themif they didso. The plaintiff 
alleged that in consequence of this proceeding on 
the part of the defendant he was unable to obtain 
employment in his profession, and was almost 
ruined, and on his writing to the defendant to with- 
draw the advertisement he peremptorily refused to 
do so, and at the same time told the plaintiff that 
he withdrew the permission he had given him to 
sing some of his songs. It was not denied on the 
part of the plaintiff that his entertainment did to a 
great extent resemble that given by the defendant, 
and that he personated several similar characters 
to those given by Mr. Maccabe; but it was con- 
tended that he had a right to do this under the 
authority of the letter that was sent to him by the 
defendant. 

The case on the other side was that Mr. Maccabe 
never authorised, or had the slightest intention to 
authorise, the plaintiff to give his entertainment, 
and that all he did was to give him permission to 
sing one of his songs, and he did this at the solici- 
tation of the plaintiff, who wrote to him for employ- 
ment, and asked his permission to sing a song of 
Mr. Maccabe’s, called ‘‘ It serves you right,” at a 
charity concert at Brighton, by which he could earn 
a guinea. Witnesses were also examined, who 
stated that the plaintiff's performance was nothing 
but a most miserable imitation of that given by Mr. 
Maceabe, and its continuance was calculated to do 
him very great mischief in his professional career. 
It was contended that he was justified in putting a 
stop to the proceeding by the advertisement in 
question. 

The jury, in the result, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages one halfpenny, and the learned 
judge refused to certify for costs. 





CHAPPELL V. BETJEMANN. 

On Wednesday, at the Westminster County Court, 
before Mr. Bayley, an action was resumed by Messrs. 
Chappell, the well-known music publishers, against 
Stanley Betjemann, a musical director, to recover 
the sum of £9 16s. 6d. It appeared that some time 
back the defendant was proceeded against in this 
Court for the amount claimed, which included £3 
odd for the hire of an harmonium, and the remainder 
for the representation of the opera of ‘* Faust,” the 
performance of which Messrs. Chappell, through 
having a particular version of the same protected by 
copyright, charged for according to arrangement. 
The action, however, was postponed to enable the 
plaintiffs to prove to his Honour’s satisfaction the 
sole right to the opera. At the rehearing of tho 
case on Wednesday, it was proved that their version 
had been duly entered at Stationers’ Hall, and a 
lengthened argument regarding the law of copyright 
ensued between Mr. Allen and the Judge. The 
former contended that an action did not stand good 
in such cases, unless it was brought within twelve- 
months after the transgression of the law. The 
plaintiff's version of the opera was performed by the 
defendant as far back as 1870, and was not copy- 
righted until last year. The amount claimed for the 
harmonium was not disputed. Mr. Allen quoted the 
various legal authorities with a view to show that the 
plaintiff could not recover, but his Honour held that 
they were entitled to the sum claimed by them for 
the performance of the opera by the defendant, who 
had written to them acknowledging his indebtedness 
and promising.to pay. It was stated that some of 
Messrs Chappell’s copyright works are being repre- 
sented in the Provinces without their permission, 
and that proceedings would be taken against tho 
parties if it were not so difficult to find them. 





A VIOLENT TRAGEDIAN. 

At the Manchester Assizes on Friday, Mr. Hay- 
well, the acting-manager of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, brought an action against Mr. Bandmann, 
the well-known actor, for damages for assault. It 
was stated by the plaintiff that a disagreement having 
arisen between the parties respecting the terms of 
their contract, Mr. Haywell gave Mr. Bandmann a 
letter stating that if he stopped the performance he 
would be held responsible. Mr. Bandmann tore up 
the letter, and Mr. Haywell said, ‘* You are a cur.” 
Mr. Bandmann then struck the other on the face, 
and they closed with each other, and both fell on the 
stage. Mr. Bandmann rose first, and kicked Mr. 
Haywell on the forehead. They were ultimately 
separated by the’stage carpenters. The defence was 
that after the first blow the affair became a mere 
fight. The Jury found a verdict for the platniiff 





given by the defendant in his entertainment called 





with £5 damages, and the Judge refused to certify 
for coptee 
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L. ALBRECHT. 








s. d. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante ...ccccsccccscccccccccsssees 4 O MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 

J. ASCHER, WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK...... dedides deedesdewendes ve 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ...........00. seaktve 

Bong”) sececcccésescce Coe cceeeeccescce Oveeevcoesces 4 0 LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne | eeeees 

J. MEREDITH BALL. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
BLANCHE! Redowa ....... eelesee d0:6ie bee 60.00 bom ee eden, 4 0 IL TROVATORE........... ° ditto re or 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA ...... pases ditto i aeke 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... avenues Rassenege ensue 4 0 Ok) re ditto go Gece 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).......ceecesecees eas Seea's - 4 0 LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto ae 

OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto ae’ Bivve 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .....ccecscesccessee 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche .........066. poeveeeecer Reka 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ..resccesecececsevccceveceeecs 
FOROSETTA (‘Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

LA FPARPADGA. 2... ccccecvise (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 WRU OG SIMEEED se cevcscccesceseccedecvecece Cenceces 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .....ccccceccecevecees 4 0 IMP ROM ETS 65 ovale be’ cbeie's Veveedoviveeecccese dbee es 

J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ peteeite eel seas (heck suns abide 4.0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Sct 1. (Dedicated to the 
We, MIE 8 6 bao icedrdduccucanss canaeceriaanwe 4 0 Countess of Somers) .occcorcsccccccsccccscvescoscnce 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) siis.scevesccccscvevcess 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mastirka Caprice .....cccccvevccesonccssccece 
SOT, DM TOE, MGA AOm goici co cdiccsgecrisecdessccces 4 0 DANSE DORM MANNE ocisvescvcdncdceseccvccstecsvees 

G, FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duct .........0.00. ee 
POLONAISE occ. ccscccccccovce C5 0605'b0;00.00 ve 008008 06a 4 0 ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
eh hak és lider VE Cee Sbacnneseecenacene 4 0 THOUGH. BOs ho ccacvcccccecsecercsvcscvecses TrTTT 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .........ccccececevccces 4 0 Ditto op Mee beedesnseneeersasewesbeetos <cnes , 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... RO Te eet oe eT 3 0 J. T. SURENNE. 

NN tot ie caldcls be 6606s 4th eb WE Calc nie cess seecadac 4 0 CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
IE, «diag treluo.0 0 51506 Wed Ebel nes bbe ccoewes Saasicees 4 0 MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE, No. 1. Book 2. ..cseesese 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... bb ee eewedee « 8 @ oo & Ditto oe Be civgp (Be wrevewie ove 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... rn bb ateneeee 3 0 oar a Ditto Ae era: ere rrr ree 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. ditto .055..ccccccsccncccccs 8 0 eae? Ditto Se a OTe ee 
THE ROSE TREE ........ SR a ee ee 3 0 “< Ditto 09 Ge ta Be ccvccceces 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “TIrishSketch’® 3 0 ap Ditto op i Ode Le ie etradee'es bs 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘‘Irish Sketch” 3 0 BertTHoven Series :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...ceeseuseevees 
CAPRIGHE-IMPROMPTU ....cccscccesecccs eer TT Teeter 4 0 » 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. ......eeeeee 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153.......... stsonanean 4 0 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......ccceceees ; 

M. JUNOT. » 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.............. 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ....., od cata Hee beceeleocnmase 4 0 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 18 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. TO .ceccevevees 
CAPRICCIO (in E Minor)... cseecesececvecvcseccvssesece 0 Sacrrp SERIEs :— 

M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
LA FONTAINE ........ enld's RSs veibh omaerae pe PPT Te TCT OR. i, » 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ............ 
LE BON RETOUR .....ccccccccees eeeccccces eeeercee ee 8B O » 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 
FPG, MIE os cen ccs ce cbebcesedtscceccceces vooue 8B O » 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .. oer ecececence 

J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. ‘(Haydn) eeeecgeece 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “* 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn))..........000 

ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .........sseseseeeeesess 3 0 TRAD 05 eG see de sees ccctccqesdeseeseebecs’ 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV)... 8 0 ees Rt er eee ote ad nn A tea hinin’ ehbbet 
TE BOBPIRO. -Vallnes. occ cccccscccse Se eR Mere ree 8 0 ADELAIDE ...... peo 00.00 Fo nete seecaseeses pienems Gane 
LA VU A LA MADONE ......... Hees ageececetionoece.- MLO W. F. TAYLOR. 

MARSOH-TZIGANE ...........ses00. Sndghbacepeeceunete 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS, Caprice ..scsssccceeceeees 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct).......cseccsecsseeses 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMS............. Coeeecececececceces 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....sscceesesseeeees 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........eeeeencess 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle iviedede@. @ TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ..,...ccsccccssenccscees 

A, RENDANO. . ERNEST TRAVERS. 

DANS LES — Morceau Caractéristique ........00.... 8 O THE BATTLE OF ee Tilustrated, and with historical 
SMTA og VER GERCD Hence visevoves PA oy ee SS 8 0 introduction ......see00 ne Du ae ae ERERSE CE eh eG enteee ot 
NAPOLITAINE . nile Ah orp 0.6% bb eee cP estes eSiseecavestse 6 O J. T. TREKELL. 

OHANT DU PATON oc ccccccdcccccce Jecedeceleetecess cso BOURREE (in F major) .scoccccscccccctevccccvccccesece 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA........... hope veebedwes ec evecoe SO LB TRIANON. Gavotte..rcccccccccccccrccccdesscvecses 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .........eseeeeeee 8 0 TH AGIOS TEAM me inc nec 0ecb es onecton cine cvecetssce 
HOMMAGE A coer st Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 5 0 LULLABY ........ Pets as acess pebheeceoes $6 Ow daneei cea. 
SEPARATION.. My ek ene epeccece 8 0 LES ECLATREURS 4. .cicsccvcccccccccccccccccsectevens 
INQUIETUDE.. 2. Re % sodgecees oe 8 O THE WOODDADD GPRIEE o.vescvciccscscececcvoevoess 
A LA MONTAGNE “a 3. re 9 PiRiseiseviet ea 8 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR ........ TITTITITITI LITT eee 
VALSE CAPRICE ........... ecdecsericrecs ee evesivtesece 4 0 Lid. ORAOG TN iis asks cad cectandeeeceh 4 enensdoneves 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op.13 ........ ty Neyer events -- 8 0 LIEBER AUGUSTIN ........... cacahoereges Pe Tit 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. ND: S, Opi Be ess vice cee aaeds es 8 0 VALIQUET. 

RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.18 ...ccccccsscccesssveeess 8 O LES .BAVARDS. - Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......++. 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. ‘Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert......ssceseeseeeees 
WINE sd inas Suhe.ce cdpccanecesctens Op. 176 .000.... 4 0 J. M. WEHLI. 

BONHEUR INATTENDU ...........:+-Op. 178 .....55. 4 0 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ......cccsscccccccsesssoes 

H. ROSELLEN. ’ EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch .........+ceeeee 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription.......ssssesscesssesese 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto ....sseecseeeees 

J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS ...........++. Ce Cbeecocccccces 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 DATES 00% ncn > ..»No. 1. Forest Flowers OT TTETeT ETE Ty 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma FORGET-ME-NOT. © 99 Be GHEE wiincvecerccveedeccvececd 

charmante ”’) SCC eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee reese 4 0 HAREBELL eeeete ” 8, ditto Cee eee eee eee ener eeee 
LONDON : 
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J.B. CRAMER & 00.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W, 
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B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 





£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


i 55 GUINEAS. 
i SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
' 


; In Rosewood or Walnut. 
‘g £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
‘ NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


a 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


— ES a AT 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


OREM 0a. nditeaiad ies teed desi 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
"pS Sees eer 18 - 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 23 = 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 ii 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 + 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 re 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegait Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 Pe 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Mvemnmloy ii viele ek 54S 008 a 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXETA) 2. cccccccccccececece 40 98 
7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
Dcnasccenapesacabheasee 50 = 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) 6. 0.cc os dcccice ccveccies 60 a 
9,.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut ........., 35 - 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 * 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 “a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ‘s 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 a 
of. Tee n Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 Pe 
9g.—T'wo Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Fall Organ.. 85 pe 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower... 00eeveve se 100 wv 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower. .......s.e000 125 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos, 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 


American, Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STRKET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 

BELEAS 








ee 


J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. Yayo 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
- No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £423 
Sixteen Stops. 





Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. , 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 1 
With Knee Action. ¢ 
No. 9 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression, don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, qT 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, Q 
With Knee Action. qT 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 F 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) Bi 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, Ss 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite _Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- I 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. ‘d 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, \ 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, Tor 
— 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


——. 


Little Maid of Arcadee....... 








ocwegec cgcdecesocsccccece &° @ 
Guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tie Ne Ginn nee wenn pics cess caciivccrcicerson 6 © 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ........sseseeeseeee 4 0 
Or eee ee ra 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&@G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........seccseseeeee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ........ 40 


London ; J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


—_—_——- 


Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The FE GIG ceniniccicsscctubiesedt Riicesassccs 4 0 
NoD amare | ....ceeeeeees . - £0 


London : J. B. Caamur & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


~~ 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... sees 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


~ > 
o 








Tendon: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 
ING asks ese chennai idithin ey detadeuenioka Tee caok 40 
ee tg er ee mena: Ir 
WRN Wisk nc fF oct on oc.btceh cp bschdnsacvecéas - 40 
DE OT 5. cs sosranoncacein snsatcgnd 40 
WHE ose caseintes’s . 40 
Ee A re eT ta 
Friends .......+....++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


Iondon: J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............0.. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......cccesescccacsecs » 40 


London : J. B, Cnaunn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....ccccescccvccescccpescccece 8 

DON TN a da 0c hc:n0'<0-05: ined te een sdedakbese. 8 

O Und to. ae Bem ell op cece icccaneccsscccccccveecscces 8 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


Iondon, J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 


oco 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...sseseseee¥e ee 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...0.... see segeeeee 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezz0o-Soprano 
OO TNR iso cde asi okt dans Kosa aed oils 
For ever and for aye ......sceeseee se 
Eventide, Trio, (s.0.2.)... 


oo 


7. 
~~ oc 
ooo 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MAROIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES, 


Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 


a 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


WAYLAND WELL. ATale. By ©. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., do. - 


een eae a ae J. B, CRAMER + 00., Waser Srnzzr, ¢ Wastzax Roan, Buantos, 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viZ., ; 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 

Fourth _s,, Pianofortes . -. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth pa Harmoniums. -. by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates, 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramens’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
, AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


dition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cravens have 
joe a very pmsl New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readil accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in largo and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all ‘information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrzer, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
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Now Ready, No. 73, for AUGUST, of 


TINSDBY’S MAGAZINE :- 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notice.—Whitehurst’s Napoleon the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in‘ FRANCE under NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 











[Now ready. 
Recuerdos de Italia. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emilio Castelar. Translated by Mrs, 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 


Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis, 


By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In1 vol. 810. 


THE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle Hour. By J. 


ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve in Ateanion:. By R. A, Fitzgerald. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 








[ Now ready, 





New Work By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 


MOUNT SINAI a VOLCANO. By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D., Author of 


‘* Origines Biblicw,” ‘The Idol in Horeb,” ‘‘ Jesus the Messiah.” &c. 2s. 6d, 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Notice.—Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s New Novel. 


The EARL’?S PROMISE: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 


of ** Too Much Alone,” “ George Geith,” ‘* City and Suburb,” “ The Race for Wealth,” ‘A Life’s Assize,” ‘“*Home, Sweet Home,” &c. In 8 vols. 


[Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By 


ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of “‘ The Canon’s Daughters,” “ Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT... A Novel. By the Author of “ Nellie’s 


Memories,” ‘“‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c. In 8 vols. 


OLIVIA'S LOVERS. A New Novel. In 8 vols. sileth 
The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. A New Novel. By Mervyn Merriton. 


In 8 yols. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under the Greenwood 


Tree,” ‘Desperate Remedies,” &¢. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


NELLY DYNISFORD. A New Novel. 3 vols. 


‘In the serene expression of her face, he read the Divine beatitude, 
Blessed are the pure in heart.’’—LonarEeLLow. 


BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel. By Miss Telfer. 


In 8 yols. (Shortly. 


COMING HOME;; or, Sithors to Grind. A Fireside Story (from the Play, 


produced ag the Globe Theatre, Tuleal, July 5th, 1873, is adapted). By GEORGE RALPH WALKER. In 1 vol. 
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